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A Unified Organization 


FREDERICK W. COZENS, Ph.D. 


University of California at Los Angeles 


considerable change had come over. this Association 
in the past fifty-four years. From the American 
Association for the Advancement of Physical Education 
in 1885, it became successively the American Physical 
Education Association in 1903, the American Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Education, a Department 
of the National Education Association in 1937 (a most 
significant step in our history) and finally, last year, the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, a Department of the N.E.A. With the 
growth in length of name came also a growth in mem- 
bership. Thirty years ago our membership could be 
listed in three figures, now it takes five, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that in each decade, 
starting in 1909 with slightly under a thousand, our asso- 
ciation membership has doubled or more than doubled— 
roughly we have gone from 1,000 to 2,000 to 4,000 to 
10,000. At this rate, by 1950 there should be a pro- 
fessional group of 20,000 joining forces for the promo- 
tion of the health, physical education, and recreation of 
the boys and girls and men and women of America. 
Professional workers in other lines of endeavor will 
admit freely that this is a very sizeable group. With the 
possible exception of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, our organization compares very 
favorably with similar organizations in the biological 
sciences, the physical sciences, and the social sciences. 
As an actual matter of fact, we are much larger than 
many of the associations in these fields. 


]« THE innocent bystander, it would appear that a 


HILE I do not wish to infer that we have had 

such a tremendous “growth from withuvut” that we 
resemble a fifteen- or sixteen-year-old boy who, having 
grown four or five inches in the course of a year, is 
awkward and ungainly, I have a strong feeling that the 
time is at hand when we must definitely do something 
about our “growth from within.” We have now reached 
the point in our history when we must commence to 
spend more time, energy, and money on the interior dec- 
oration of the home in which we live. We have moved 
from the corner of Physical Culture Street and Cales- 
thenic Avenue to larger quarters and a finer looking home 
on Education Drive, but we have been so busy getting 
acquainted with our neighbors that we have not taken 
enough time to move our new furniture around where it 
will fit best and where it will harmonize with the rest of 
the setting. There are still some articles which must be 
The President’s Message delivered before the Forty-fourth Annual 


Convention of the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, April 1939, San Francisco. 
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bought and others which need repairing, and still others 
which need to be discarded. We must take stock of 
what we have in this new home and put things in order 
so that we may know what we have and where it is to be 
found. 

What I am driving at is this: up to a few years ago, 
we have thought in this Association in terms only of 
physical education. Now we have two other adult mem- 
bers of the family. We must get intimately acquainted 
with them and they with us. We must work as a trium- 
virate. If this union is to be successful, each of the three 
must work in close harmony and cooperation with the 
others. There must be no dominance by any one. Each 
must understand the other thoroughly, and in all actions 
a unity of purpose must be manifest. The practical im- 
plications involved in such a statement indicate that at 
the present time there is some lack of coordination. 
Each group of professional workers in this triumvirate 
must gain more insight into the problems faced by the 
other two if we are to succeed in this great undertaking. 
Only as a total picture is realized will we be able to ac- 
complish the purposes for which the union was estab- 
lished. Let our motto be at this convention, “Get ac- 
quainted with what the other fellow is doing.” 

There is one particular aspect of this “growth from 
within” which must be given consideration. The thought 
has been expressed to me a number of times during the 
past year that this Association appeared to be overly am- 
bitious in attempting to bring about a merger with it of 
other smaller groups in the field. This may be a con- 
troversial issue, but I should like to express a personal 
belief that our organization must not attempt to move 
rapidly in this direction. Any movement must, of neces- 
sity, come from without. All of us belong to special 
groups or associations which intrigue particular interests 
that we may have, and to reach out for these groups and 
submerge them would, in my opinion, be disastrous for 
them and for us. We cannot possibly take care of more 
special groups than we now have and, if we expect to get 
better acquainted with each other, we will have to effect 
a closer-knit rather than diverse organization. There is 
nothing wrong with having special interests outside this 
organization—what we need here is a common meeting 
ground where these three great forces may join hands. 


N this joining of forces, there is a real advantage to be 
gained both for those who are now in the profession 
and for those who will come into it in the next few years. 
In a recent issue of The Atlantic Monthly, Stuart Chase, 
well known economist, tells us that since 1930 the enroll- 


















































ment in our elementary schools has dropped 1,300,000, 
and that, if the present trend continues, by -1960 there 
will be 10,000,000 empty desks in schools and colleges. 
To those of us who have not followed population trends 
carefully and who are in the business of education, this 
probably comes as a very startling statement. From a 
population increase per year of 1,900,000 in the 1920's, 
statisticians have shown a drop in population increase in 
the early 1930’s to 900,000 with the crest of the popula- 
tion increase wave only a few years off. With a falling 
birth rate, a falling death rate, and no immigration, our 
population has been steadily getting older. The United 
States Bureau of Education estimates a peak high school 
enrollment this year with a steady decline as this year’s 
crop of high school graduates goes on to college. If the 
trend comes along as projected, by 1960 we shall have 
about 20 per cent less youngsters under 19 than we have 
at the present time and about 68 per cent more oldsters, 
over 65.* Such a condition will effect great changes in 
all phases of education, but will not necessarily reduce 
the number of persons engaged in educational work. 

In our own field there may even be a demand for 
more professional workers, but workers who have had a 
different type of training than is now normally provided. 
Adult education must of necessity increase by leaps and 
bounds. Much of this adult education is going to in- 





*Since this paper was written, there appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times under date of March 25, 1939, an editorial showing that the 
birth rate in 1938 was 17.8 per thousand, the highest rate shown 
since 1931. This may be only a “flurry or a flutter of the stork’s 
wings,” but must be taken into account, especially if the same condi- 
tion prevails in 1939. 


volve leisure-time pursuits, and professional workers jn 
our field must be very vitally concerned in an 
of this sort. The change in age of the group will require 
perhaps, something of a change in subject matter ond 
certainly a great change in the technique of organization 
and presentation. 

The preparation necessary for our professional work- 
ers twenty years hence must surely embrace a broader 
concept of the entire field of health, physical education 
and recreation than now is offered. At the present time 
there is a trend toward the specialist; twenty years from 
now our teacher-training graduates will need to be much 
more versatile—they will need to be individuals having 
many-sided interests; they will be what the medical pro- 
fession has chosen to call general practitioners, 


y program 


T therefore behooves all of us in this Association and 
in fact, in.all education to give some time in our future 
thinking to a long-range view of this problem. By the 
very nature of things the change cannot be abrupt—it 
will come gradually. It will probably strike various 
parts of the country at different times, but in any event, 
the union of the forces in health, physical education, 
and recreation should be of immeasurable assistance in 
helping to bridge the gap. Teacher-training institutions 
must and will revise their curricula. The younger mem- 
bers of our profession must be ready and willing to adapt 
themselves gradually to new conditions. Let us all at 
this convention remember this possibility for the future 
and start now to get better acquainted with what the 
other fellow is doing. 
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Minimum Essentials for School 


Health Service 


in our schools in recent years and activities relating 

to it have developed and extended so rapidly that it 
would be difficult to find a school system which did not 
lay claim to some kind of school health program. His- 
torically, school health work is a nineteenth century, old 
world development. In America, however, at least at the 
present level of interest, it is barely more than a quarter 
of a century old. In a democracy such as ours it would 
perhaps be too much to expect complete agreement in 
regard to practices and procedures in so short a space of 
time. Nevertheless, as one surveys the present day situa- 
tion it is somewhat disconcerting to discover the marked 
lack of uniformity concerning apparent objectives, prac- 
tices, and procedures prevailing in the public schools 
throughout the nation. 

In one community one finds the teaching of the sub- 
ject matter of hygiene as the major interest, with little 
regard for other essential activities such as medical ex- 
aminations, dental hygiene work, or immunization pro- 
grams. In another community interest is centered around 
large volumes of medical inspection, consisting of a rapid. 
impersonal inspection of children, the results of which are 
useful mainly to classify the children into the various 
grades of biological specimens. Apparently little effort is 
made to change the classification once made from a 
poorer to a better one. Health instruction receives little 
attention. In still another community physical education, 
in the sense of big muscle activity, reigns supreme, and 
all other activities are submerged. Finally, in some places, 
the school nurse constitutes the school health program. 
All cthers of the staff seem inclined to the opinion that 
because of her presence it is their privilege to forget the 
subject of health entirely. 


Tin subject of health has received so much emphasis 


N SEEKING an explanation for this marked lack of 

uniformity in practices and procedures numerous ques- 
tions may be raised. Is there universal agreement in re- 
gard to the objective sought? Has the objective been 
properly interpreted so that it conveys a common mean- 
ing? Is there unanimity of opinion in regard to what is 
to be attempted and in regard to the means by which 
it is expected to be accomplished? Do educational author- 
ities agree concerning the school’s responsibility? Is 
public opinion back of the school health program? 

A recognized objective is the first essential to satisfac- 
tory progress. A school health program seeks to protect 





A paper presented before the Health Education Section, Central 
District Convention, Minneapolis, 1938. 
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By 


R. V. ELLIS, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health, University of Minnesota 


and improve the health of school children. Obviously, 
the benefits do not stop here, for to improve the in- 
dividual child is to better the community and national 
life of the future. There seems to be no serious lack of 
agreement concerning the importance of health as an 
objective of education. A committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in drawing up a specific set of objec- 
tives for education, placed health first. Since the report 


_ of this committee was formally adopted, we must con- 


clude that the development of health is recognized by 
educational leaders as one of the primary objectives of 
education. The marked lack of uniformity in school pro- 
grams concerning practices and procedures therefore 
justifies the opinion that either no general understand- 
ing has been reached concerning the meaning of the 
objective which we seek to attain, or that differences of 
opinion prevail concerning the relative values of the 
various means by which it is expected to be accomplished. 
Concerning the variations noted in practices and also 
variations as to emphasis relating to practices which 
constitute the school health program in the different sec- 
tions, one is almost forced to conclude that in some 
localities health is regarded as freedom from disease; in 
another, freedom from physical defects; in others it 
seems to mean good teeth, good nutrition, big muscle 
activities, a knowledge of what constitutes healthy be- 
havior, etc. Obviously, no one of these states or conditions 
characterizes health. It is a composite of many things. 
Health is difficult to define comprehensively. Since it 
is important individually as well as collectively it should 
not, however, be difficult to arrive at an understanding 
of its meaning from this point of view. Ideally, we desire 
that every child be born with as few handicaps due to 
heredity, pre-natal environment, and unfavorable con- 
ditions attending the process of birth as are practically 
attainable. But until eugenics and medical science shall 
nave prevented these impairments and physical handi- 
caps, then such knowledge as is now extant should be 
universally applied during the early period of life to 
accomplish all feasible correction while this is still pos- 
sible. It is desired that during the period of growth and 
development the growth processes shall be fostered to 
the fullest extent possible through the application of such 
measures as present knowledge dictates, and that the en- 
vironment shall be as free of all damaging elements as is 
at all reasonable. In the productive period, that of late 
adolescence and early maturity, we desire for each indi- 
1A Report of the Committee for the Reorganization of Secondary 


Education: N.E.A., Proceedings of the 59th Annual Meeting, 1921, 
Vol. 59, p. 155. 
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vidual the maximum function, with no other limitations 
than immutable conditions imposed by heredity and as 
little hindered by the handicaps of disease as is possible; 
and finally, after a reasonably active and full life the 
remaining years passed in a reasonable serenity with a 
minimum of crippling and painful terminal illness. 


O THE young, then, health means the greatest possible 

opportunity for growth and development, physical as 
well as mental; freedom from all physical handicaps 
which are correctible; an environment free from all dam- 
aging elements. To the mature individual health means 
freedom from physical discomfort, from economic losses 
entailed by preventable diseases and injuries; vitality 
which enables him to pursue his daily tasks and with 
sufficient reserve for the enjoyment of avocational pur- 
suits and of participation in social activities. The mean- 
ing of health for the individual child is aptly expressed 
by Shepard: “To enable each child to attain maximum 
function within his own immutable limitations. By maxi- 
mum function is meant the greatest possible usefulness 
and happiness to himself and others.” * 

A collective interest in health is best thought of in 
terms of the nation. Some of the world’s greatest states- 
men have not overlooked the importance of health to 
its citizens. Disraeli said: “Public health is the founda- 
tion upon which rests the happiness of the people and the 
welfare of the nation. The care of the public health is 
the first duty of the statesman.” Theodore Roosevelt in 
his characteristic terse fashion declared: “Our national 
vitality is physically our greatest asset.” To the nation 
health means maximum capacity for utilization of natural 
resources and for production; a maximum strength for 
the national defense; and a minimum of dependency 
resulting from avoidable and preventable causes. Illness 
and physical deficiency lower productivity, weaken the 
national defense, and add to the burden of the taxpayer. 
The collective draft of the World War showed that more 
than one third of our young men at that time between 
the ages of 21 and 31 years were unacceptable for 
military service. By the same token they were also 
handicapped, to some extent at least, for the performance 
of peace time pursuits. There is reason to believe that 
physical examinations of the young men of today would 
find them little better than those examined in 1917. 
Yet those who reviewed the results of the collective draft 
commented that most of the rejections were on account 
of defects which could have been corrected or prevented 
in childhood. Our public relief rolls are now filled with 
those rejected for military service in 1917. Recent studies 
of unemployment reveal that a large proportion of those 
on relief have never worked and never will work in their 
present physical condition. An investigation in West 
Virginia which began in 1935 * revealed indigents on the 
relief rolls suffering from a long list of ailments which 
can make a man unemployable—but which can be cured. 
A physical rehabilitation department has been set up, 


2A Better Objective in Positive Health: W. P. Shepard, School 
Management, Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 86. 

3 Repair Versus Relief in West Virginia, Survey Graphic, November, 
1937. 





the activities of which have already changed the status 
of a majority of the cases handled from that of relief to 
gainful employment. A large sum of taxes might have 
been saved had corrective measures been instituted fo, 
these people at an early period of life. 

The facts brought out by routine physical examinations 
of school children leave no room for doubt that great 
numbers are handicapped by correctible defects and 
curable diseases which, unless remedied, will impair pot 
only their value as future citizens but also their own 
future happiness and economic welfare as well. If we hope 
for a maximum of efficiency and a minimum of dependenc 
in our adult population the greatest possible benefit in 
proportion to costs and effort will result from increased 
attention to the health of our children. 


| jon answer to the question of what needs to be done is 
found in the results of numerous surveys which have 
been carried out throughout the country. The real prob. 
lem is, how shall it be accomplished? The neglect of ed- 
ucation on the part of many gave origin to our great and 
efficient public school system. The health of children pre- 
sents a closely parallel situation. The problem must be met 
through mutual interests and organized efforts. The school 
must, and undoubtedly will accept such responsibilities as 
it may be charged with by the State. 

So far as the State is concerned, our public schools 
were established and are maintained for the purpose of 
perpetuating competent and useful citizenship. Our fore- 
fathers foresaw the necessity of public education for the 
success of our type of government, but none of us are 
old enough to know as a matter of experience the long 
and bitter controversies that preceded its establishment. 
Education is an inalienable right of every child, and has 
been accepted as the fundamental principle of our democ- 
racy. Why then have we been so retarded in accepting the 
equally important principle that opportunity for health 
and physical development is equally a right of every 
child? Why do we have so much discrimination between 
matters pertaining to intellectual attainments on the one 
hand, and physical or health attainments, on the other? 
Is it not illogical and inconsistent that the State, having 
recognized the principle of equal rights for education, 
should fail to recognize equal rights to opportunities for 
normal physical growth and development, and for freedom 
from handicaps due to correctible deformities, prevent- 
able, arrestable or curable disease? Surely, every oppor- 
tunity for health is as reasonable a right and privilege of 
every child as is literacy. 

Notwithstanding the general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that it is the function of the school to prepare for 
citizenship, some feel that the school health program 
in certain localities has already gone too far, and certain 
activities have been branded as meddling. The objection 
is raised that the responsibility for the child’s health as 
pertaining to physical care belongs in the home. This 
idea has been strongly supported by organized medicine, 
and educational leadership, traditionally conservative a 
a whole, has been slow to formulate a policy concerning 
it. Why not return the responsibility for the child’s edu- 
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cation likewise to the home? The answer is emphatic: 
Organized education can do it more efficiently than the 
home. Furthermore, if education were left to the parents 
some would accept the responsibility and the children of 
others would be neglected. Some children would receive 
proper training; others would be illiterate. Certainly, it 
is not necessary to discuss the unfavorable and far- 
reaching effects of such a situation in a democracy. Yet 
that is very nearly the situation with regard to the child’s 
health today. Some children are strong and healthy; 
others are handicapped by correctible physical defects or 
curable diseases for want of proper remedial measures. 
If all parents extended the benefits of present day knowl- 
edge in health to insure the healthy development of 
their children, it would not be necessary for the common- 
wealth to consider ways and means of preventing such 
neglect. The problem is real. The results of routine physi- 
cal examinations of school children leave no room for 
doubt. 


T THE present time we must face the fact that the 

school health service program in most states is almost 
entirely local in character. This is discouraging because 
of the financial obstacles involved, stronger districts be- 
ing able to provide complete health service, while the 
weaker ones have either inadequate or no such services at 
all. A knowledge of the struggle for free schools shows 
that it had its origin in local activities, but that in time 
it produced the strong sentiment for public education 
and resulted in the establishment of certain minimum 
standards available for all. 

The principle of democracy which declares equal op- 
portunities for all and special privileges for none is 
exemplified by our public school system. It is the bed- 
rock upon which our social system has been erected. 
Since it is the function of the State to protect the educa- 
tional rights of all its children, it has gone far in equal- 
izing educational opportunities by exercising the right 
to distribute financial aid to weaker districts through 
funds collected by general taxation. Under a properly 
organized State Department of Education the schools of 
every local area are benefited. Those of the weaker dis- 
tricts (almost entirely rural) are helped to attain mini- 
mum standards erected for the State as a whole. 

Ultimately we may hope that out of its interest in 
education the State will develop a genuine consciousness 
that the school is concerned with the lives of individuals 
and not merely with the conquest of illiteracy. When 
such consciousness is genuinely aroused we can expect 
opportunities on the physical or health side in terms of 
minimum standards of opportunity comparable to mini- 
mum essentials which have been accepted and provided 
on the mental or educational side. Should our program 
attempt less than is needful, then we have been neglect- 
ful of the interests of potential citizens who, because of 
their immaturity, are unable to protect their own health 
interests. The complete school health program presents 
several phases and involves many activities. Our subject 
limits this discussion to those which comprise school 
health service. Surely, no one will question that it is a 
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reasonable obligation of the State to provide a healthful 
environment for those upon whom it compels attendance. 
Yet in some of our schools atrocious conditions are viewed 
with indifference. The maintenance of a healthful school 
environment should specifically be made the direct re- 
sponsibility of the administrator. The advice and assist- 
ance of experts in the several fields involved should be 
available to him when needed. The administrative prob- 
lems are concerned with: Character of the building site; 
adequate playgrounds; hygienic aspects of the class- 
rooms, including ventilation, heating, illumination, proper 
seating, safe water supplies, fire protection and other 
safety measures, school meals, and communicable dis- 
ease control, involving both pupils and teachers. School 
environment from the hygienic and sanitary point of view 
has not received the widespread interest that it should. 
In regard to some practices no standards have been set 
up. In regard to others standards have been set up by 
legislative enactments. The standards specified by such 
laws are in many instances now antiquated and not in 
accord with modern scientific facts. Standardization by 
a legislative enactment is to be deplored because of the 
difficulty of keeping such standards in harmony with 
advances in scientific knowledge. Suggestions for im- 
provement: 

(1). That the State Board of Education be empow- 
ered to make a state-wide survey of the conditions of 
school environments. 

(2). That legislation relating to school environment 
be revised to bring it into harmony with modern sci- 
entific facts or, better still, that all such legislation be 
repealed and that the State Board of Education and the 
State Board of Health be jointly charged with the re- 
sponsibility of formulating policies and standards relative 
to practices and procedures for the maintenance of a 
healthful school environment. 


HE control of communicable disease is a matter that 

looms large in the public health program of every com- 
munity. A plan for the control of communicable disease 
through rigid supervision is of vital interest to the ad- 
ministrator of every school system. In addition to the 
deaths which they cause communicable diseases leave a 
trail of permanent disabilities—deafness, blindness, de- 
fects of the heart and kidney, paralysis, et al., in their 
wake. The education of these disabled children is expen- 
sive and increases the burden of education. Approximately 
80 per cent of all school absences are caused by the com- 
municable diseases. Complete and continuous attend- 
ance of all children enrolled in the schools as far as is 
humanly possible is reasonably an ideal of all adminis- 
trators. Absences increase the cost of education. The 
average daily attendance is important, for the allotment 
of state funds is determined by it. An epidemic may 
therefore greatly cripple the finances of the local district 
for the year following that in which it occurs. It is a sad 
commentary upon the doctors and school administrators 
alike that epidemics of diseases completely controllable 
through safe and efficient immunization measures con- 

(Continued on Page 364) 
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realm of rhythm and dance, and visiting of various 

types of dancing classes for children has provided 
the basis for an interesting comparison of the professional 
dance program with the work being carried on under the 
flag of education. The mature artists in the professional 
field today are producing results in content and tech- 
nique which are the fruits of a decade of intensive effort. 
Such results are the product of both maturity and de- 
velopment in the special field. Looking over program 
notes provides a panorama of the general trend of ma- 
terial for dance composition. The production of fairy 
tales in dance form by adults, and the use of highly 
sentimental musings for dance content have now been 
replaced by themes evolved from the interests, experi- 
ences, and comments on life today. 

The professional dancer and her concert group have 
reached mature levels of development through years of 
study and practice. Yet in the present, as well as in the 
past, there are teachers demanding of children physical 
performances which are beyond their levels of develop- 
ment. To an educator the content included in dances 
taught to children is the problem. Professional dance is a 
powerful instrument in the promotion of dance develop- 
ment and the building up of public interest, but the pro- 
fessional dancer’s technique and content are not the type 
of thing suited to young children. The aim of the profes- 
sional dancer is to develop dancers; educators are 
developing individuals capable of enjoying and partic- 
ipating in the art of living. 

The field of rhythm education for children offers great 
opportunity to those interested and well prepared in 
knowledge of child development. Any branch of educa- 
tion must first consider the development of the child, not 
his potential ability as an artist. Thus the teacher must 
be concerned with providing, first, opportunity for the 
child to express himself, and second, the deepening of 
his understanding of technique and content. 

The purpose of rhythm in the school situation is edu- 
cational. It should contribute to the motor development 
of the child as well as to the broadening of his sense 
impressions. It should enhance his aesthetic appreciation 
and provide for him a means of expression for his ex- 
periences, knowledges, and interests. It should at all 
times be completely within his capacity for understand- 
ing. In other words, the teacher must begin with what 
the child has and is, not with what she has and is. It 
should be understood, too, that every individual has 
something to contribute—that each child can create 
something. 

If a child once experiences the embodiment in any 
medium of an idea or feeling which is peculiarly his own, 
he will be able to understand and find meaning in similar 
efforts of others. The development of a sense of values 
which comes with growth will provide a basis for appre- 
ciation of great art in all fields of endeavor. Such a 
philosophy places the emphasis on the value of appreciat- 
ing all that is fine art; however, appreciation can easily 
be achieved only through understanding, and under- 
standing can most easily be achieved through experienc- 
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ing, even in a small way, the process and result of Creating 
something by one’s self. 

Terms used in describing contemporary dance themes 
require knowledge which the young child does not yet 
have. Complexity of design, of technique, and of content 
come with a corresponding complexity of thought and 
development. It cannot be superimposed upon the child 
level simply because it is a new and interesting summer 
school acquisition of the teacher herself. 

To help students find a creative approach to the teach. 
ing of rhythm to children, a work shop for various age 
groups was set up in the summer of 1936 at Stevens 
Point State Teachers College in Wisconsin. Adults, reg. 
istered in the teacher-training part of the course, were 
given facts about child development as well as oppor- 
tunity to observe all children in the work shop as they 
developed the program presented at the end of the sum- 
mer session. The work shop experiment was repeated in 
the summer of 1938, and the methods of conduct and 
presentation of the program are later included in this 
article. Complete integration with arts, crafts, drama, 
and music can be achieved only through the cooperation 
and understanding of all persons dealing with the chil- 
dren involved. An ideal situation was presented through 
the fine cooperation of critic teachers and department 
directors at the Teachers College Training School. 

To make clear the procedure for association and inte- 
gration, the approach used with the work shop project 
may be classified under two main headings: (1) building 
a rhythmic vocabulary; (2) using the rhythmic vocabv- 
lary. 

Under the first heading are included all methods of 
locomotion, movement patterns of body parts, qualities 
of movements, and speed and direction of movements. 
It includes all movement technique. It also includes the 
building of associations between movement patterns and 
all patterns experienced; for all learning comes through 
the senses in the form of patterns. The child is led to 
build his own pattern vocabulary by combining various 
parts in answer to such questions as, “What else can 
you move?” “Where else can you go?” “How high will 
you go?” etc. The association of the word “strong” with 
all things seen, all movements giving a strong impres- 
sion, and all strong sounds or strong colors builds many 
associative pathways related to one fundamental quality 
of all patterns—intensity. Common to all sense impres- 
sions are the fundamental elements of intensity, direction, 
speed, duration, quality. Adjectives describing these 
elements are the links between all sense impressions and 
motor expressions; they are the bridges over which con- 
nections are established between reception in one realm 
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and expression in another. Under the second heading, 
using the rhythmic vocabulary, fall the techniques used 
for taking these sense impressions and translating them 
into other media of expression, techniques for building 
creatively an entire unit, etc. 

Approach to any unit or class lesson may be made by 
using these simple descriptive adjectives. For example, 
the group comes for rhythm work, yerhaps for the first 
time. The teacher may make a slow sustained move- 
ment with her arm, and the question is asked, “Is this 
movement smooth or rough?” “Show me something in 
this room that is smooth.” ‘Show me a smooth line.” 
“What else is sometimes smooth?’ (Answers recorded: 
sailing, wind, water, skating, sky, clouds, trees, sand, 
grass.) Any one of these answers might be taken as a 
unit and enlarged upon, keeping as the main element 
the quality of smoothness. Relating occurrences of ele- 
ments of smoothness, fastness, strength, etc., to daily, 
seasonal, natural, and mechanical experiences of the child 
furnishes the basis for integrating creative rhythm in 
movement with things old and new which he experiences. 
In the first grade he may be learning of family duties and 
activities in the home. Questions about home appliances 
bring qualitative answers. “How do you get water in 
your house?” (pump, faucet). “Is it smooth or rough as it 
comes?”’ “‘How does water running softly feel — show me 
with your arm.” ‘What kind of sounds does it make?”’ 
“Are they like drum sounds or like gong sounds?” “Tell 
me all the places we find water moving” (rain, brooks, 
waves, waterfalls, fountains.) The child puts into move- 
ment patterns his ideas of water patterns; he selects 
poems, music, instruments which contain the same quali- 
ties as his patterns; he builds motor patterns associated 
with his idea. Imitation is an outstanding characteristic 
of this age, and, consequently, the type of thing the child 
does is close to a specific pattern or reality. 

In contrast to a water study done by first graders 
carried out as “wave patterns” and “fountains” is the 
treatment of a water problem by junior high school age. 
The approach to quality is made in the same way. The 
students bring in poems and pictures illustrating their 
own interests in water experiences. Feeling qualities are 
discussed as each picture is presented. Two girls choose 
“sailing” as a project, select their own music, and build 
the dance as an abstraction of the “sailing” quality rather 
than an imitation of boats sailing, as would be done by 
younger children. 

Choosing movements by analyzing the qualities of 
poem, story, or picture develops greater appreciation for 
the relationship of those same elements in all the arts as 
well as everyday experiences. Thus the child is led 
through the thinking of the idea to expression in word, 
song, color, movement. The “bridges” which link all 
fields together are the five fundamental elements of in- 
tensity, quality, speed, duration, direction. Heavy move- 
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The nine photographs with this article are of the different groups 

in the work shop program. Above, top to bottom, are “Market Square” 

by the first and second grades, and “Welcome Dance” and “Octopus 
Ride” from the “Carnival” by the third grade. 


ment suggests heaviness in sound, color, word, line; con- 
versely, heavy colors and sounds and lines suggest heavy 
movements or heavy body positions. To build apprecia- 
tion of art elements in all media and to draw experience 
from one medium for expression in another constitutes 
the integrating and building of meanings. The final goal 
is obviously not to “put on a show” and exhibit the child 
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“Organ Man and Monkey” from the “Carnival” by 


_ provided for each group to see the others. 


groups worked out their formations and ideas, and Opportunity yw 
as 


The best parts of each idea 


were chosen by children acting as critics, and those parts were improved 


to be included in the finished unit. 

With the intermediate and junior high school levels it was possibj 
to assign definite problems of approach without limiting individual 
ideas. The program for the “Dance Theater” included the follow ; 


numbers: mg 
Conversations Primitives Sailing 
Mosquito Troubles of a Mayor Rabbit-Elf 
Tails Polka 


The group was asked to include in their program dances developed 
from idea, from movement, from music, from picture, and from poem 
As a group they preferred to egperience each approach and decide 
whose ideas were best for the program. “Conversations” began with the 
playing of Part I of Carnival of Animals (title was not given). Com. 
ments followed, such as, “It sounds like different kinds of talk people 
do when they get together— some people talk about politics, some 
about clothes, some just talk, and some gossip.” “Show me what kind 
of talk this is — what kind of person talks like this — show us!” <The 


the third grade. 


in a performance planned according to mediocre adult sophistica- 
tion, but to acquaint the child with the elements common to all 
expressive and significant behavior and to show him how to use 
them. 

The end result of the work shop was an original operetta called 
“Our Town.” The first and second grades chose and worked out 
the market square; the third grade chose carnivals; and the inter- 
mediate and junior high school chose the town theater and 
arranged a dance program for their unit. By questioning appro- 
priately, each unit was evolved by the children. In some instances 
the idea was the starting point: “How do people come to market?” 
“Where do they come from — show me!” “What do they do at 
market?” (fix things, walk around, talk, call out things to sell, 
etc.) Word patterns of things sold developed into “traveling 
salesmen” with conversation in movement, customers coming to 
see what was being sold, etc. The whole market square unit em- 
phasized two elements—variety of locomotor patterns (walk, 
run, skip, etc.), and simple direct body movements varied in 
intensity. It included irate buyers, lazy sellers, and energetic 
warehouse workers. 

When a child, in response to the question ‘““What do they do at 
market?” answers “Fix things, call out things to sell,’ he may be 
led into movement by “Show me how.” Development of form, 
speed, etc., is stimulated by question, “What else can you use?” 
(head, feet); ‘(How fast will you call the pattern?” (sometimes 
slow, then fast). (Child uses vocal accompaniment, varying in- 
tensity and speed in both sound and movement.) “Who has a 
different idea — show us!” 

Having worked all day in the market, the children decided 
they would go to the carnival after work and the ensuing dialogue 
included an invitation in song form from the third grade to the 
first and second grade to come to the carnival. Approach to the 
rhythm parts of the carnival was made through music. “What is 
this piece like?” “Is it fast or slow: does it go up or down?” 
“What does it make you think of?” “What goes up and down at 
a carnival?” “Who can show how an Octopus Ride goes?” Dif- 
ferent pieces of music brought ideas for dancing bears, a welcome 
dance, organ man and monkey, and the Octopus Ride. Different 
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same procedure was used with each part of the 
music — entrances were made, gossip followed, 
a general buzzing around the scandal monger 
followed. 
As a result of working with low strong walks 
accompanied by miscellaneous body and arm 
movements, one child “felt just like a mosquito.” 
The idea was worked out in movement form: 
music was composed as the child directed— 


Two scenes from the “Dance Theater” presented by the 
intermediate and junior high school groups; top, “Conver- 
sations,” below, “Primitives.” 
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“buzzing music fast, a big crash when he bites, short quick music when 


he pulls the stinger out.” . 

From a poem “Drums in Africa,” Primitives was built. The poem 
was read and the group selected first certain words possessing vocal 
sounds and qualities which could easily be put into movement ( whirl- 
ing, dancing softly, swish, boom). Choosing a victim for sacrifice was 
the imaginative idea directing the form of the dance. Question “How 
would you feel if the victim were your friend?” brought “sad, afraid, 
honored, excited.”” “Show me movement giving the feeling of excited.” 
Vocalization of the words chosen and a variety of percussion instru- 
ments served as the accompaniment for the dance. 

“Sailing” was done by two girls who had chosen pictures as a start- 
ing point. Floor designs came first, varieties of body movements in 
keeping with the abstract concept of guiling were planned. “Rabbit-elf”’ 
was an imaginative story-dance stimulated by music heard. “Polka” 
was built from movement with the element of strong action uppermost. 








In conclusion, I should like to list four items included in a group of 
“needs expressed by teachers” as given in Educational Dance, May, 


1938, Conference Report. 


1. ‘Help with planning an unbroken progression from technique to com- 


position in modern dance. 


2. Background of suitable themes for creative dance composition on the 


junior and senior high school level. 

3. Means of correlating this with other depart- 
ments. 

4. Inability to adapt material taught in college to 
lower age levels. 

The general procedure and approach to teach- 
ing rhythm and dance to young children given 
in this article includes something which, it is 


“Sailing” and “Polka” as pictured by junior high school 
students in the “Dance Theater.” 
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“Troubles of a Mayor” from the “Dance Theater” 
of the intermediates. 


hoped, will help teachers to solve these particular needs. The 
gathering of material alone is of little service, but the opportunity 
of watching the children themselves develop the work under guid- 
ance will provide a contact between the teacher’s job and the goal 
to be achieved. Adaptation of material can be made only as the 
teacher herself understands child development and child interests. 
It is not possible to formulate an infallible prescription for solving 
the problem. To achieve creative responses and results of neces- 
sity precludes a definite detailed procedure. To ask a group of 
children what picture they like best, how it makes them feel; or 
to have them tell what they are thinking of after working on 
shaking movements, or smooth runs, will bring a great variety 
of ideas upon which any teacher should be able to enlarge. 

As a summary of method of attack and development, the fol- 
lowing review outline is added: 

I. Building-a Rhythmic Vocabulary. 

A. Things experienced—daily contacts with nature, voices, ma- 
chinery — questions of “how,” “where,” ‘what else” will increase 
knowledges. 

B. Follow simple patterns on single instruments with movement. 
Combine two instruments with different qualities. 

C. Take one sense element at a time to emphasize (intensity of 
color, mass, sound — keeping speed, direction, etc. constant). Think 
in terms of contrasts—‘Is this high or low?” “Does it go up or 
down?” ‘Is it strong*or weak?” 

D. Use all possible design elements — pictures, houses, rugs, stitch- 
ing patterns (Ask class, “What has patterns?” The answers will be 
limitless). Carry over into movement by questions of contrast — 
“Does it give you a feeling of smooth or rough — show me!” 

E. Progress from one part of body taking the pattern element to 
addition of many parts in series or simultaneously. Beaten pattern — 
clap, stamp, feet and hands, head and arms, go somewhere, add whole 
body as movement through space is continued. 

II. Using the Rhythmic Vocabulary. 

A. Presentation of a project: 

1. Choose idea or unit (fair, circus, picture story, labor). 

2. Separate into small sections. 

3. Classify as to elements — “where is it fast — where slow?” 

(Continued on Page 367) 
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HAT power and limitations the teeth betray.” 

Stop and think on those words from Emerson. 

You know, of course, that your teeth, aside 
from being a beauty asset, or a beauty liability, can be 
the cause of a great amount of ill health. For example, 
a decaying tooth can infect the eyes, ears, throat, or 
sinus. So you have a two-fold purpose in care for them: 
vanity and health. 


At Marina Junior High School, we approach the care 
of the mouth as a major health problem. The appear- 
ance of the mouth can mar or enhance the beauty of a 
student, and it can also upset his emotional life. Luckily 
at this adolescent period of growth, a certain degree of 
vanity in personal appearance enters into the life of the 
girls, and through this desire for beauty, we get results. 
Occasionally we find some indifferent students, and in 
these a feeling that dental care is worth while must be 
created. We find some families, too, where the parents 
lack interest in health and mouth problems. It is im- 
portant, then, that the school care for this lack of interest 
by educating the student to the need for the necessary 
health habits, and by making that student acutely tooth 
conscious. It is with the future in view that we are work- 
ing on the mouth of today. 


Marina Junior High School opened its doors two years 
ago. In the spring term of 1938 we had our first dental 
examination. In examining the mouth, the Department 
of Health cooperates with the girls’ physical education 
department. It is because of the intense interest of Miss 
Anita Junck, the dental hygienist, that we are able to 
carry on this unit of work. A yearly dental examination 
for every girl is the aim of the department. A few weeks 
before the examinations are scheduled to take place the 
ninth-grade girls study teeth during the weekly hygiene 
period; the seventh and eighth-grade girls are prepared 
for the examinations by incidental instructions during 
the physical education period. By the time the dental 
hygienist starts to examine the classes the girls realize 
the importance of the care of the mouth and are curious 
to know the condition of their teeth. 


The examinations are given during the physical edu- 
cation period. They may take place in the hygiene room, 
gym, or room adjacent to the gym. Regular physical 
education work may go on as this is being done since 
only a few at a time may be taken in rotation. However, 
if the gym class is small, we allow all the girls to remain 
in the room to watch the examinations. These examina- 
tions are very informal because the majority of the girls 
have known Miss Junck. from elementary school days, 


Teeth Care Is Guard on Health 


By 
CAMERON 


School, San Francisco 


and feel free to ask questions. So, if the dental hygienist 
finds an interesting mouth, she is then able to explain 
about it to the class. In the process of examination 
mouth conditions are explained to the student being 
examined and charted on the dental card such as you 
see below: 





DENTAL RECORD 


Ee ae i» ia ia eesti ices 


a 
a 
1 
1 


inflamed 
Malocclusian 
idence of Dental Care 
Immunity to caries 
Loxs of First Permanent Molat 
c 
Fair 





Poor | 





CODE: N—Normal; C—Complete; U. C.—Under Care; N.C.—No Care 
1—Slight Defect; 2—Moderate Defect; 3—Marked Defect 


If the child is in need of dental care, a mimeographed 
notice is given to her to be signed by the parent and 
returned to the physical education teacher, which states: 
“Your child has received a dental examination and has 
been found in need of dental attention. Please consult 
your family dentist.” 

As examinations are completed in each class, Miss 
Junck directs a period of discussion for that group. 
From a dental standpoint she elaborates upon the ma- 
terial used in hygiene classes, by the use of large models 
for proper hygiene, charts, and small models depicting 
interesting mouth conditions. A period of three weeks is 
required for the examination of six hundred girls and the 
individual lecture for each class. For an average class of 
forty, coming to physical education twice a week, the 
dental hygienist can complete the examination and lec- 
ture in one week. In larger classes Miss Junck has used 
an assistant, and has completed the work in three gym 
periods. 

We have received splendid cooperation from the den- 
tists. For months after the examination has been com- 
pleted notes from dentists in different parts of the city 
are presented by the girls, and some even present students 
with diplomas when all work has been completed. 

Because we feel that a student should be given credit 
for interest in the correction of physical defects, grade 
points are given when students present a dental state 
ment of a good mouth condition. Since our examination 

(Continued on Page 366) 
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By 
VIRGINIA M. KLING 


Assistant Professor, Health and Physical Education 
University of Arizona 


HEN I told my friends I was going on a 
WW iss trip through the British Isles with my 


nephew, Jack, they duly warned us of the 
many difficulties we would encounter. What will you do 
when it rains? How can you carry enough clothes with 
you on bicycles? What will you do for overnight accom- 
modations if you have bicycle trouble and are stranded 
in an out-of-the-way place? But we were undaunted. 
June found us at last, on board ship, sailing out to sea 
with the Statue of Liberty at our backs. 

We started our trip in Ireland, buying our bicycles at 
Belfast. Incidentally, British bicycles are much lighter 
in weight, have smaller tires, and three gears forward for 
hill-climbing and are therefore more suitable for long 
trips than American-made bicycles. At the same time we 
bought two small bicycle bags to carry our necessities. 
We traveled as light as possible though most of the 
natives carry huge bags strapped on special racks on the 
rear wheel and handlebars. I wore culottes of blue denim 
and colored seersucker blouses. I took with me a reversi- 
ble woolen raincoat, rain hat, and boy’s rubber overshoes 
since one must be prepared for rain, as rain it does, and 
frequently, in the British Isles. The British cyclists 
wear shorts and have short raincoats that cover the han- 
dle bars but I was glad for something warmer, as it was 
cool all summer and the extra covering did not go amiss. 

In Belfast we looked up the Youth Hostel Association 
and bought handbooks for Northern Ireland and the 
Free State (Eire). In order to be eligible to use the 
hostels we had joined the American Association, with spe- 
cial foreign privileges. These handbooks give the loca- 
tion of the hostel, the number of beds available for both 
sexes, whether meals are furnished by the warden, dis- 
tance to the nearest store and post office, and supplies 
available at the hostel. Hostels are only open to mem- 
bers who are cycling or hiking and are invariably located 
in an out-of-way place so that the average motorist or 
bus traveler does not find them convenient. Accommoda- 
tions in the hostels vary from very meager furnishings 
to showers as we found in Oxford, or running water in 
the rooms as in Abergele, Wales, or castles in Scotland. 

The plan of a hostel is very simple. It consists of at 
least two large rooms, called dormitories, one for men 
and one for women; a common room, where everyone 
gathers before and after meals to sing and discuss every- 
thing from world affairs to the Lambeth Walk; and a 
kitchen where meals can be prepared, especially if the 
warden does not furnish meals and you are miles from 
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Bicycling in the British Isles 


anything resembling a restaurant. Blankets, fuel, and 
utensils are furnished for a shilling (25 cents) a night. 
One must carry his own sheets made into a sleeping bag, 
with large flaps at the opening which can be put over a 
pillow for a slip and turned back over the blankets. 
Hosteling has its drawbacks to one accustomed to the 
solid comforts of life, but it can’t be excelled for the con- 
tacts one makes and for learning the way of life and re- 
actions of the average John Bull. 


E left Belfast, heading south toward the Free State. 

Riding on the left side of the street bothered us 
considerably at first, especially when it came to making 
right hand turns, but in a few days it became a habit and 
only occasionally would we unconsciously revert to our 
method of traveling on the right. Ireland is rightfully 
named the Emerald Isle. The countryside is beautiful. 
The fields are laid out in little patches like quilts, sep- 
arated by hedges or stone walls. Homes are of stone, 
many with thatched roofs, and everyone, of course, has 
a garden with flowers of huge size and every variety. 
From Belfast we went to Drogheda in the Free State. 
The Free State is reviving the old Gaelic language. All 
road signs, notices, names of buildings, etc., are written 
both in English and the Gaelic script. The language is 
being taught in the schools, and while it seems that not 
much of it is retained, still an attempt is being made to 
make Gaelic the national tongue of the Free State. This 
nationalistic feeling is prevalent not only in Eire, but 
is also strong in Scotland and Wales, we found much toe 
our surprise. Many of the Welsh revert to the old 
tongue when talking to each other. Eire has its own 
money system. The coins have pigs, cows, harps, etc., 
engraved on them instead of the King of England. Their 
money is not acceptable in England, though the reverse 
is true of English money in the Free State. 

We crossed the Irish Sea from Kingston to Holyhead. 
The crossing was every bit as rough as it proverbially is 
reported to be, but we managed satisfactorily. 

We found the Welsh a very wholesome and friendly 
people, as we crossed through northern Wales, which is 
largely a sea-resort area, into England and the grand old 
city of Chester. From Chester we headed south through 
Stratford and the Cotswold district to Oxford. Stratford, 
of course, is the home of Shakespeare, but the Cotswold 
district is a rural region of many charming and quaintly 
named little villages. Stow-in-the-Wold, Upper and 
Lower Slaughter particularly took our fancy. The 
cottages are built of gray stone, many having thatched 
roofs. Running through the heart of many of the villages 
are little streams, banked with flowers and crossed by 
small stone foot bridges. A mill, wheel and all, may be 
found at the village limits, with ducks and swans swim- 
ming on the pond to add to the picturesque and quiet 
beauty of the spot. For about five miles leading into 
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Oxford, special cyclist paths have been built on each side 
of the road. We were the only ones who seemed to be 
using them. We discovered that there is a strong feeling 
among cyclists against them as it is claimed that if the 
cyclist acceeds to the use of them, he will be pushed 
off the highways by the motorists and only allowed to 
go where the special paths have been built for him. 
We, however, kept to the unfrequented byways and were 
never seriously bothered with traffic. Since every road 
in England, no matter how unimportant, is macadamed 
or hard surfaced, we found the smaller roads more pleas- 
urable than the thoroughfares. 

At Oxford we watched the students rowing on the 
Thames, with their coaches frantically shouting at them 
from the tow path on the bank as they followed along 
on bicycles. Some students were playing cricket and 
others tennis. The long summer twilight gives a grand 
period for recreation after high tea in the evening. 
Cricket is undoubtedly the most popular game in the 
summer time. Even little tiny villages have their pitches, 
and no matter how trivial the game, the players always 
dress in white. But the national game in England is 
association football, which, of course, is played in the 
fall. 

From Oxford we shipped our cycles to Cambridge 
and took a bus into London. Here we spent twelve days 
seeing everything from the grave in Westminster Abbey 
of the man who lived to be 153 years old, to Stoke Poges 
of Gray’s “Elegy” fame. Most of the better known sight- 
seeing places in London, such as the Tower, Houses of 
Parliament, etc., were being visited by groups of school 
children taken through by their teachers as a part of the 
educational program. Schools were still in session while 
we were in London. They are only closed during the 
month of August for the vacation period. 

From London we took another bus to Cambridge. We 
were more impressed with the University at Cambridge 
than at Oxford, due no doubt to the lovely campus 
grounds behind the colleges known as the “Backs.” The 
velvety lawn, with its well kept gravel paths and 
mammoth old trees, was a distinct relief after wander- 
ing through the somewhat stern-looking and well worn 
buildings of the University. After visiting the colleges, 
we collected our bicycles and luggage and entrained for 
York. English trains may be famous for their speed and 
marvelous connections, provided you are going north 
or south, but east and west connections are agonizingly 
slow and tedious to an American. 

English railroad service is very unceremonious. There 
are no numerous conductors and brakemen to wander 
up and down the train enroute punching and collecting 
tickets. Trains arrive and leave without great fanfare, 
no calling of stations and points north, blowing of 
whistles and shouting, “All aboard.” You merely look 
for a compartment, not too occupied, with a great big 3 
on it, get in, and suddenly the train pulls out. Most 
everyone rides third class. There are very few railroad 
crossings level with automobile roads in England. The 
track bed for the most part is laid in cuts and the motor 
traffic passes overhead. For this reason, while cycling 
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through the country one is almost unaware that there are 
any trains nearby. 

York is a fascinating town, walled like Chester and 
with a beautiful cathedral. We were disappointed at ny 
being able to see in this minster the famous five-sister 
stained glass windows noted for their beautiful and deli. 
cate color, but scaffolding obscured them. It seems that 
a specie of termite, the death watch beetle, had eaten at 
some of the beams in the roof, necessitating repair, 
Cycling around York was tremendously interesting, for 
the countryside is varied from pastureland _to bleak 
moors. Castles and ruined abbeys, quaint villages with 
their markets, and large estates add to this picty. 
esque region. 

In the small town of Knaresborough we stopped to 
watch a young man give Danish gymnastics to his class 
of small boys. It seems that gymnastics is a highly 
approved activity for physical education in the schools, 
We had a long talk with an ex-military man, now in the 
government unemployment bureau. He, of course, was 
strongly in favor of “free standing exercises” to make 
a man fit in a short period of time. The British have q 
drive on to “get fit.” All types of recreational activity 
and campaigns to get out in the open are being stressed, 
Cycling has been recognized as an excellent activity, 
and so the government recently has decided to sponsor 
bicycling activities, organize and subsidize them. This 
“get fit” campaign is a part of the government’s home 
preparedness program for young and old of all ages, 


ROM this region we again entrained into Scott’s coun- 

try, Scotland and Edinburgh. In Edinburgh we 
stayed at a pension—a private house—and never during 
our whole trip were we made to feel more at home. It 
was in Edinburgh that we watched the Royal Archers 
practicing on their range. It seems that these men are 
a regular part of the King’s army and practice daily in 
the ‘““Meadows,” one of Edinburgh’s parks. Their cos- 
tumes were in keeping with the romantic and historic 
survival of this branch of the Service. Their caps were 
what one might expect Robin Hood to wear, with a 
jaunty feather perking up. They wore dark green flannel 
jackets and trousers made of the Royal Scottish plaid. 
Altogether, they made a rather striking picture. They 
were shooting at 100 yards and while I would have liked 
to have talked to them, one is strictly forbidden to inter- 
fere with them at practice. 

We now headed north into the Trossachs and the 
Scottish Highlands, going round Lochs Katrine and 
Lommond and as far north as Fort William. Our jour- 
ney around Loch Katrine was one of the highlights of 
our whole trip. We had arrived at noon at the head o 
the lake, where the road ended. We had planned to 
take the boat which makes regular crossings to the fat 
side of the lake. Two things, however, made us change 
our minds. First, the boat was not due for three hours, 
and second, there was a narrow concrete road that seemed 
to go for miles along one side of the lake. So we started 
out. The lake was as calm as a mirror and the reflec 
tions from the banks and from Ellen’s Isle faultless. We 
soon lost sight of the crowd on the wharf and welt 
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pedaling off into the loneliness of the Scottish Highlands. 
Quite casually the pavement ended and a graveled lane 
became our lot. However, everything else was perfect 
and so we went merrily along, ringing our cycle bells at 
sheep in the road and singing “Annie Laurie.’ We 
passed an occasional dwelling, but never saw any other 
signs of man. The road became a little grassy in the 
middle and now and then we had to stop to open and 
close the gates. Except for the infrequent call of a bird 
or the “baa” of a sheep, the only break in the silence 
was the sound of our tires on the road, which was now 
becoming not only grassy but “bouldery.” The scenery 
was becoming wilder and wilder and more enthralling. 
We were now rounding the far end of the loch which was 
completely surrounded by mountains so that one could 
almost feel their overpowering might. The mountain 
sides were covered with bracken and heather and here 
and there scattered sheep nibbled away at what grass 
they could find amidst the thick brush and huge boul- 
ders. Tiny streams splashed and fell in small cascades 
from the mountain, tops and if you stilled your breath, 
you could hear these rivulets talking to each other in a 
sort of hoarse stage whisper. 

I had been so overcome with the scenery that I didn’t 
notice the road, except that suddenly, it wasn’t there, 
nor was there any path. We had now dismounted and 
pushed our cycles ahead to a break which was a path 
in a rude kind of fashion. We could now see it raining 
far down the lake and knew that soon we would be hav- 
ing our share too. Hurry we tried—but couldn’t. Now 
we would find a fairly clear spot and ride for ten yards, 
then dismount, and practically carry our bikes through 
mires, taking care not to leave our shoes behind in the 
muck. After about four miles of this, we arrived again 
on a hard-surfaced road, over which we fairly flew. 
What joy and relief were ours on arriving at a nearby 
hostel to find a vast glowing fire and many welcoming 
arms to assist us in unpacking our soggy clothes, and 
after that the long evening around the fire spent as only 
hestelers can spend them, singing and relating adventures. 

We often stayed at private homes, “bed and breakfast 
places” we called them, when we didn’t stay at hostels 
or small inns. These “bed and breakfast places” cor- 
respond to our tourist homes and gave us a fine insight 
into the lives and living of the citizens. They average 
around a dollar and a quarter a night. Since, too, it is 
practically impossible to get breakfast outside of a large 
town, these homes also served in that capacity. 


UT let one beware of August in the British Isles. It 
is a national custom to take your summer holiday 
at that time, and reservations are made months ahead 
at the more favored resort places. The highways are 
alive with vacation seekers, so that in any case, no mat- 
ter in how remote a place you might be, if you are 
traveling, catch as catch can, you’d better seek over- 
night accommodations fairly early in the afternoon. 
The main roads through the Highlands are well graded, 
and by shifting into low gear can, for the most part, be 
negotiated without dismounting. We cycled south along 
the west shore, ferried the Clyde at Greenock and took a 
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train for Ayre where Bobbie Burns was born and lived. 
Our last overnight stop in Scotland was at one of the 
several castle hostels. This particular castle was loaned 
to the Scottish Hostel Association by a gentleman who 
found it to be too expensive to keep up along with his 
several other estates. It was a mammoth pile of stone 
with hundreds of rooms and extensive grounds. We 
really felt just too aristocratic staying there, and all for 
the usual shilling per night. We crossed into England 
at Gretna Green, the original marrying mart. We were 
now approaching the Lake District of England, a small 
compact area of many lakes among green hills and 
wooded mountains; truly a very lovely country and 
rightfully celebrated in song and poem by the Lake 
District poets. But we found the villages and towns 
very interesting, too, especially Keswick and Hawkes- 
head with their very narrow streets, overhanging half- 
timbered houses, and market places. We made our head- 
quarters at Grasmere where Wordsworth lived with his 
sister, Dorothy, and where he brought his bride to the 
famed “Dove Cottage.” From here we sought the by- 
ways, which, while giving us some real climbs and rough 
paths were well worth it, as the scenery was actually as 
breath taking as the grades we pushed up. 


T Wendemere we took the train to Bath in south- 

ern England, again skipping the industrial mid- 
lands. There is an ancient hot mineral spring here which 
was used by the Romans during their occupation of the 
Islands. The remains of the Roman baths and pools are 
still to be seen, and in good preservation. We went 
from Bath to Wells, with its lovely cathedral, and thence 
toward the Devonshire moors and the region known as 
the Lorna Doone country. The moors were purple with 
blooming heather, and though the weather was foggy and 
damp, and getting damper, we were none the less en- 
chanted. The moors are high hills, so again we met 
with some very stiff climbs and steep descents. There 
are some very charming villages along the Bristol 
Channel. Among the quainiest was Clovelly, built on 
a cliff rising from the sea. It has one street through it, 
so narrow and steep that donkeys are the only means of 
transportation. The street is of cobblestone, and is 
terraced so that the pedestrian can make his way up and 
down more easily. 

As eight of our nine weeks abroad had already passed, 
we had to forgo our ventures into Cornwall and head for 
Exeter where we hoped to sell our bicycles, and did. 
Exeter has many lovely and interesting old buildings, 
among which is that of ‘“Mols Coffee House,’ where 
Drake is supposed to have laid his plans for the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. The Guildhall is one of the 
oldest municipal buildings in England. The portico 
projects over the sidewalk and pedestrians walk beneath 
the extending second story. The unique feature in this 
town to us were the underground passages under the city 
which had been used in days of old as means of entrance 
or exit to and from the walled city. 

From Exeter we took a bus to Southampton from 
whence we sailed, sorry to be leaving the British Isles, 
but glad, nevertheless, that we were Americans. 
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A Unique 
Physical Education Exhibition 


PERENNIAL problem of any secondary school 
is that of raising money to replenish the activi- 
ties fund. It is doubly difficult to find an 

activity which will show a splendid financial return and 
at the same time be based upon sound educational prin- 
ciples. Lafayette Junior High School of Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, has an activity which serves both of these 
purposes. It takes the form of an annual Winter Festival 
of sports and games. It is usuaily held in mid-winter 
and is staged in the school auditorium, which is a com- 
bination gymnasium and assembly hall. A brief descrip- 
tion of the Festival, held early in February this year, 
is herewith given. 

The stage setting presented a snowy scene with pine 
trees in the background. An illusion of falling snow 
was created by means of small pieces of cotton tied to 
strings and then attached to wires stretched above the 
stage and gymnasium floor. Flood lights were used to 
enhance the beauty of the stage. Two large chairs on a 
raised platform, twelve smaller chairs, and two very 
small chairs were placed in a semi-circle on the stage 
and decorated with white crepe paper. Steps, painted 
white, led from the gymnasium floor to the center of the 
stage. Thus, the stage was set for the royal cortege. 

A king and queen and twelve attendants were selected 
to reign over the festivities. Two small children were 
chosen, one girl to carry a bouquet of flowers for the 
queen, and a boy, who bore the king’s scepter on a satin 
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The royal court presiding at the Winter Festival 


By 
EDGAR C. HASTINGS 


Principal, Lafayette Junior High School 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


covered cushion. The girl attendants wore semi-formal 
gowns made of inexpensive materials. The boy attendants 
wore dark trousers and white satin mess jackets. The 
king wore white trousers, a white shirt, and a cloak of 
cheap material made to resemble a rich ermine. The 
queen wore a long gown of white satin. Crowns were 
worn by both king and queen. A processional was held 
at the beginning of the program and a recessional at the 
end. The queen delivered a short address of welcome, 
and the king, by a gesture with his scepter, proclaimed 
the opening of the Festival. 

In all the events the pupils wore appropriate costumes. 
The materials and patterns for these were bought and 
paid for out of the proceeds of the Festival. The pupils 
were responsible for the making of the costumes, many 
of them making their own. The home economics depart 
ment rendered invaluable service in this respect. Some 
of the girls had the making of their costumes as regular 
class projects. 

The whole school aided in the preparations for the 
Festival. The industrial arts department provided the 
necessary stage settings and properties. The art students 
made posters and painted scenery. The library furnished 
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books and magazines for reference. The music depart- 
ment had supervision of the music. The commercial 
group took charge of the candy sale. A large number of 
pupils assisted in decorating the gymnasium and stage. 
A ticket sale campaign was organized in each homeroom. 
Ticket accounting, typing, mimeographing, ordering of 
materials, and a myriad of other details were handled 
through the school office. 

Approximately 375 pupils took an active part in the 
performance. This was 65 per cent of the school enroll- 
ment, representing every homeroom. Below is an out- 
line of the program, with explanatory comments. 


Song—Ninth Grade Mixed Chorus. 

Sports Parade—Sports of the four seasons were repre- 
sented by pupils who marched around the gymnasium floor 
carrying the accessories to the sports, and costumed appro- 
priately for the sport. 

Bend and Stretch—A calisthenic drill. A snowball (cotton 
ball) battle was waged at the close of this drill. Snow forts 
were set up at each end of the gymnasium. Costume: Reg- 
ular gymnasium uniforms. 

Brush, Brush, Brush—A rhythm drill in which long- 
handled brushes were used to sweep the snowballs from the 
gymnasium floor. The drill was performed to the music of 
the “Anvil Chorus.” Costume: Street cleaner costumes. 

Ground Pyramids—Costume: Gymnasium uniforms. 

Relays—Costume: Regular gymnasium uniforms. 

Flip-Flop—Tumbling drill. Costume: Gymnasium uniforms. 

Rap-a-Tap-Tap—Tap duo. Spotlight. Costume: Boy-—- 
black trousers and white satin shirt; girl—short black velvet 
circular skirt and white satin blouse. 

Ladder Pyramids—Costume: Boys—blue satin trunks 
and white jerseys; girls—yellow play suits. 

Irish Lilt—Costume: White satin dresses with short 
circular skirts banded in green. 

Rap-a-Tap-Tap—Tap solo. Spotlight. Costume: First 
performance—black velvet slacks, red velvet blouse. Second 
performance—satin tuxedo consisting of silver satin shorts 
and black satin coat. 

Left, Right, Left, Right—Marching drill. Costume: Boys 
—blue satin trunks, white jerseys. Girls—blue pleated satin 
shorts and white blouses. 

Dance of Nations—} 

Spanish Peasant Dance. Costume: Boys—flat sombrero 
worn over a red bandanna tied gypsy style. Soft white shirt 
with cotton bandanna knotted around the throat. Blanket 
roll of striped material, fringed at the edge. Black knee 
breeches flared below the knees with gold cord frogs and gilt 
buttons up the sides. Bright red garters with streamer ends 
completed the breeches. High yellow leggings covered the 
legs and fitted down over the shoes. A gayly striped sash, 
wound around the waist and tucked in without ends, com- 
pleted the costume. Girls—black lace mantilla draped over 
cardboard painted black to serve as a comb. White, short 
sleeved blouses covered by a gayly colored shawl. Full 
circular skirts with contrasting borders. Lacy aprons. White 
cotton hose, black slippers, heavy bracelets, brooches, and 
earrings completed the costumes. 

English Country Dance. Costume: Boys—Green broad- 
cloth shorts, white blouses, short green jackets and Robin 
Hood caps. Girls—long flowered skirts, soft white blouses 
and ribbons in the hair. 

Russian Folk Dance. Costume: Boys—long Russian tunic 








*Frances H. Haire, The Folk Costume Book. (New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1937). 
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blouse with brightly colored belts, baggy trousers tucked into 
black oilcloth gaiters. Girls—red kerchiefs tied over the 
head, soft white blouses with full sleeves. Sleeveless jackets 
trimmed with bands of contrasting colors. Short full skirts 
gathered at the waistband with contrasting material stitched 
on in conventional motif. Short aprons of contrasting colors. 
Red oilcloth leggings. 

Dutch. Costume: Boys—black baggy breeches, short 
yellow waistcoats, black stockings and shoes. Girls—soft 
white blouses, black laced bodices, long, full yellow skirts, 
white crisp aprons and the regulation white Dutch caps. 
Braids were attached to the caps. 

Rope Jumping—The rope and the shoes of the jumpers 
were painted with ultra-violet luminous paint. All lights 
were turned out. A spotlight provided with a special filter 
was thrown upon the jumpers. All else was invisible except 
the glow of the rope and the shoes of the jumpers. 

Ferdinand the Bull—A short dramatization of the story 
of “Ferdinand the Bull.” Costume: A bull, a cow, three little 
bulls, and a matador. The mask for the bull was made of 
papier maché. The masks for the cow and the three little 
bulls were made of painted fabric stretched over crumpled 
newspaper. These masks were made in our art department. 

Statuary—Living statues in aluminum bronze. The boys 
wore grey rayon satin gym suits and silver diving caps. The 
remainder of the body, with the exception of the arm pits, 
was covered with a liquid consisting of one part aluminum 
bronze and three parts glycerin. Utmost caution was used 
in the application of this liquid. At no time was the whole 
surface of the body covered. The boys were examined 
minutely for cuts or scratches. Blood poisoning might result 
if this liquid were to enter the blood stream. Blue lights 
were thrown upon each completed statue. The boys assumed 
poses representing the various physical education activities. 

A student matinee and two evening performances were 
given. The S.R.O. sign was necessary at each per- 
formance, even though the sale of tickets was stopped 
several days before the Festival. Admission to the 
matinee was ten cents and to the evening performances 
fifteen cents. About fourteen hundred patrons attended 
the three shows. The expenditures amounted to $103.51 
and the receipts $232.35 leaving a profit for the activi- 
ties fund of $128.84. 

From an educational viewpoint, the Winter Festival 
was very much worth while for the following reasons: 

1. The activities of the physical education department 
were presented in an interesting and spectacular manner. 

2. An integrated activity enlisting the cooperative 
efforts of the whole school was provided. 

3. A large number of pupils, regardless of race, na- 
tionality, economic circumstances, or intelligence, were 
given an opportunity to participate, and thus given a 
chance for self-expression. 

4. Pupils taking part in the various drills and games 
were taught the value of cooperation and teamwork. 

5. Pupils were placed in positions of responsibility 
and leadership. 

6. A unique experiment was carried out very success- 
fully. Boys and girls were combined in a majority of 
the events. This has apparently tended to create a 
more wholesome relationship between the sexes. 

7. Patrons of the school were given an opportunity to 
view the many and varied activities of the physical edu- 
cation department. 
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Functional NYONE who has attended recent 
Teacher- conferences on teacher training 
Training senses a growing realization on the part 


Casson of the group that many of the courses 

now offered to our specializing students 
should be made more functional in nature. First of all, 
of course, this need applies to the basic scientific courses 
offered physical education students. There is student 
apathy toward biology, physics, chemistry, anatomy, 
physiology, and bacteriology when these subjects are 
taught abstractly without making the illuminating appli- 
cation to health and physical education fields that is pos- 
sible. Yet they can be related in an intensely interesting 
way to practical problems of nutrition, chemical changes 
during exercise, and physics applied to performance in 
sport and to care of athletic injuries—to mention a few. 
The defense offered for teaching these subjects in such an 
unrelated manner, is, of course, lack of funds and instruc- 
tors for other than the traditional courses listed in the 
college catalogues. Despite this obstacle, every effort 
should be made to improve the teacher-training program 
so that it will best prepare our students for the profession 
they are to enter. 

Not only is there a shortcoming in the teaching of the 
basic sciences but there are reasons for assuming that 
many other courses now offered are too theoretical in 
nature. Leaders in recreation, for example, while appreci- 
ating the cultural value of many of the present courses, 
would like to have the present preparation supplemented 
by more practical training along a number of lines. They 
would, for example, like to obtain a special course in 
zoology and botany which would train for nature recrea- 
tion, including not only identification of plants, trees, 
birds, and animals, but also an intimate knowledge of 
their ways and how they exist, as well as offering sugges- 
tions on how to build nature museums and maintain them. 
Similarly, through some branch of college training, they 
would like to see the development of the arts and crafts 
leader, equipped to teach children how to make useful 


and artistic articles and gifts. It is their claim that the 
technical credit courses in music do not train the ideal 
song leader for club, community, and camp Singing, As 
another instance, they point out that the university 
courses in play production and stagecraft are aimed to 
produce the amateur or professional actor rather than to 
meet the practical needs of the recreational worker who 
wishes to improvise dramatic nights, short skits, one-act 
plays, minstrel shows, and camp council rings. 

The one phase of recreational leadership for which 
colleges already seem to be training adequately is in the 
field of physical recreation. Here the similarity between 
the sports as taught in class and in other situations js 
so close that a transfer is easily made. The leadership 
in the school sports of swimming, tennis, archery, base. 
ball, canoeing, lifesaving, badminton, wrestling, boxing, 
fencing, riding, and shooting is thereby readily available 
for other recreational programs. 

While educators may not yet approve the idea of 
adapting college courses to such everyday recreational 
needs there is definitely a dearth of leadership training 
along these lines. The Federal Government, the National 
Recreation Association, and certain nationally-known 
camps have recently tried to meet the problem by setting 
up institutes of varying lengths to train the workers for 
the newer needs. Even while doing so, however, they 
have considered these short-term institutes an expedient 
which trains technicians only. Consequently, they are 
still looking to the colleges to provide the longer courses 
which give a broader understanding of the educational 
aspects of the various activities. So long as college stu- 
dents are being called upon to help in recreational lead- 
ership in community and camp life, it behooves the col- 
lege educational leaders to offer courses designed to fit 
their students to exercise this valuable service—a service 
valuable to the youth receiving it and to the students 
themselves in the leadership training they receive. 

In view of the needs that have become apparent, it is 
significant that so much discussion is being given to this 
problem of teacher training and that a number of schools 
are making innovations in their curricula as a result. 
Minors in recreational leadership are being introduced, 
particularly in normal schools where rural needs are evi- 
dent. The immediate changes are of course more neces- 
sary on the undergraduate level but a demand on the 
part of those graduate students who are training to be 
administrators of community agencies is also being 
evidenced. 


N ANSWER to a question raised by 
| one of its medical readers, the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
May 6, 1939, has made a statement in 
criticism of the Physical Fitness Index 
tests. Since then a number of members of our own 
Association have written to seek the opinion of our Na- 
tional Association on this matter. Dr. Frederick Rand 
Rogers, who devised this particular battery of tests, has 
asked the privilege of writing a statement in refutation 
of these criticisms. 

Because of the lack of time and space, no attempt can 
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be made to discuss this matter adequately in the June 
JOURNAL. The raising of this issue, however, is con- 
structive, and the end-result of an interchange of opinion 
should assist both the physical educator and the physician 
to obtain authentic information which will enable them 
to judge physical fitness more accurately. Physical edu- 
cators should be careful that their claims for health are 
substantiated by the most reliable evidence available. At 
the same time the medical profession should feel it a 
duty to give backing to health programs to which they 
themselves are unable to devote sufficient attention, and 
in which the emphasis is preventive and educational—a 
field of social welfare which would be neglected otherwise. 
Now that an authoritative medical challenge has been 
directed against the Physical Fitness Index tests and the 
latter are being called upon to defend their scientific 
validity, an opportunity for close cooperation of the two 
professions is at hand. 

The policy of our Association is to promote the highest 
standards in the areas with which it is concerned. To 
this end the JouRNAL will endeavor to obtain for fall 
publication accurate information which will help clear up 
this matter now in question. 


DUCATIONAL shibboleths change 


“For That from time to time. A few years ago 

Is the it was the project method. Then came 

a the child-centered school, followed by 
ay 


one that was social centered. Just now 
the democratic way is a potent term. In my opinion, all 
of the ideas implied by these terms were and are good 
ones. They have the further merit of being at least 
mildly descriptive of what they imply—and are not like 
the meaningless and rather misleading omnibus terms 
“progressive” and “modern.” But the phrase “the demo- 
cratic way” is in danger of becoming a propagandistic 
mouthful—one used largely to clinch dubious or falla- 
cious arguments for the not very analytical mind. Fre- 
quently processes of muddled group thinking are briefly 
and vaguely described—and then blessed by adding, “For 
that is the democratic way.” 

A group of children, knowing nothing about a given 
subject, desultorily discusses that subject under teacher 
stimulus for a few minutes and comes to a careless 
decision upon which they act. The teacher who does 
know something about the subject is silent or is over- 
ruled. “But that is the democratic way”—even to the 
extent of having such untrained but headstrong children 
practically dictate the curriculum for the year. 

At the other extreme, a teacher who desires to “put 
over” a program asks for suggestions. The ones that are 
not satisfactory to her are ignored. Finally she says, 
“Or what would you think of this idea. . . .2” Mary, who 
adores the teacher, enthusiastically endorses the idea. 
“Mary,” says the teacher, “thinks we should do thus and 
so. How many favor her idea? Hands up!” (Teacher 
waves hand vigorously!) “All right, we’ll do that.” (For 
that is the democratic way! ) 

I think we need to be a bit more critical of our democ- 
racy. The real democratic way is not necessarily the 
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careless, the non-thinking way, nor is it just the expressed 
opinion of an uninformed class or group—even if some 
of our governmental procedures do sometimes look that 
way. The essence of our democratic process is the selec- 
tion of the best from among us to legislate and to lead, 
with the approval of those who were supposedly compe- 
tent to select them. Everyone has the right to express 
himself, and to be heard. But our best democratic tradi- 
tion first seeks facts from informed sources, and then 
delegates the executive functions to carefully selected, 
competent authorities—who may be changed if proven 
incompetent or too much out of touch with the needs of 
their electorate. And any executive who constantly 
changed his policies to fit the whims of every loudly 
vocal minority group would certainly be adjudged 
incompetent. 

Democracy in and through education is probably the 
most important educational objective of our time. But 
every carelessly conceived group decision is mot sancti- 
fied by simply labeling it democratic. Democracy, Messrs. 
Hitler and Mussolini to the contrary notwithstanding, is 
not of necessity synonomous with mediocrity nor with 
superficiality. I believe that it behooves us to examine 
very carefully every educational process that claims to 
be the true democratic way—to see if, perchance, it may 
not also be the inefficient way. More power to democ- 
racy in education—it is sorely needed—but let us criti- 
cally and painstakirly see to it that we get the best 
brand.—By C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa. 


HE increasing interest of educators 

in camping as a complement of the 
school curricula can be observed in 
every part of the country. Several cities 
in California have experimented with 
the school-camp relationship, and an effective coordina- 
tion of the camp and school programs has been effected in 
a few Western communities. Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Atlanta, Georgia, is proceeding 
slowly but surely toward his stated objective, “a camp- 
ing experience for every school child.” The Board of 
Education of New York City has appointed a commission 
to study the possibilities of providing more camping 
facilities for the school children of that city. More col- 
leges and universities are initiating courses in camping; 
some are operating demonstration and experimental 
camps. One does not have to look far to find evidence 
that the educational significance of camping for the natu- 
ral growth and development of the child is being recog- 
nized increasingly. But what does this mean for the 
physical educator ? 

You will recall that recreation was recently made a 
functional division of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. You are 
feeling the added responsibility for supervision of the 
safety education program. It is the writer’s opinion that 
if school administrators decide to use the camp as a com- 
plement of the school, the responsibility for the adminis- 
tration and supervision of school-camp programs will be 
added to the already overburdened shoulders of the phys- 
ical educator. While there is every reason to believe that 
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our profession could supervise such a program intelli- 
gently and adequately, it seems to me that the responsi- 
bility should not be ours alone. It is true that the health 
and recreation objectives of camping are uppermost in 
the minds of parents and educators. This is natural, for 
these aims were paramount in the early development of 
organized camping. While these objectives continue to 
be extremely important, we feel now that camping with 
its manifold opportunities for learning in life situations 
can supplement the objectives of all education. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that, should camping be made a com- 
plement of school curricula, every teacher within the 
schools should have a definite responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the combined program. 

There is considerable feeling within the profession of 
health and physical education that our work is being 
spread ‘too thin” over too large an area. This critical 
attitude seems justified, for instead of assuming responsi- 
bility for supervision alone, we have been forced or have 
taken upon ourselves the operating of programs of recre- 
ation, hygiene, safety education, first aid, etc. Perhaps 
these mistakes cannot be undone very readily in those 
fields which we have already adopted. However, we can 
and should avoid similar mistakes in the future. It is 
quite possible that your first opportunity to prevent an 
unwise move will be when camping is made a comple- 
ment of your school curriculum.—Ross L. Allen, Manag- 
ing Executive, American Camping Association. 


An Editorial by the Governing Board 


HE following editorial, prepared by 
the Governing Board and the Legis- 
ive Council of the National Associa- 


A Word of 
Appreciation to |., 


E. D. Mitchell, tion, has been sent to the editorial of- 
Past Secretary fice for publication in the JOURNAL: 

“A difficult situation was faced in 1929 when the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association accepted the resig- 
nation of Dr. James Huff McCurdy as Secretary-Treas- 
urer-Editor. Dr. McCurdy had served the Association 
well for more than twenty years and, until his resig- 
nation became known, few persons realized the load he 
had carried. Membership campaigns, promotion cam- 
paigns, bookkeeping, editorial service, informational 
service, and programming for annual conventions were 
all a part of Dr. McCurdy’s faithful service. 

“The problem of directing the selection of a new Secre- 
tary-Treasurer-Editor fell naturally into the lap of the 
genial and energetic president, Dr. Frederick W. 
Maroney. After Dr. Maroney and his able Executive 
Committee had reviewed the field carefully, all eyes came 
to rest on a man in the Midwest, for there lived a man of 
action. Elmer D. Mitchell had been elected Secretary- 
Editor of the Midwest Society of Physical Education 
in the spring of 1928, and in the fall of that year had 
started a new magazine called The Pentathlon. A man 
who could start a new magazine and get two thousand 
subscriptions the first year merited the confidence of the 
National Association. 

“Upon assuming his new duties during the autumn of 
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1929, Mr. Mitchell recommended that the two magazines 
The Pentathlon and the American Physical Education 
Review be combined into one magazine, and that a 
second magazine of a more technical nature also be pub- 
lished. His recommendations were approved and thus 
came into being the JoURNAL oF HEALTH AND Puygicqy 
EpucatTion and the Research Quarterly. The first issue 
of each magazine appeared in 1930. 

“Since 1930, the National Association has increased jts 
membership from approximately 3,500 to approximately 
9,500. The JouRNAL has become an outstandingly popu- 
lar professional magazine, and the Research Quarterly 
has continually met the approval of those interested jp 
research. The mailing out of 20,000 extra copies of the 
March, 1933, issue of the JoURNAL to assist in retaining 
state directorships and state physical education programs 
in a number of states is but one example of the additional 
service performed by these magazines. 

“As Secretary-Treasurer-Editor, Mr. Mitchell has 
played a leading part in the development of our National 
Association. Reorganization of the Council along demo- 
cratic lines, organization of district and state associations, 
and the affiliation of several other national organizations 
have all received Mr. Mitchell’s enthusiastic attention 
and support. His policies and decisions relating to edit- 
ing, editorials, advertising, operation, and expenditures 
have proved to be sound. 

“At the time of the reorganization of our Association, 
the efforts of Elmer Mitchell were of inestimable value. 
His patience, consideration, and good judgment went a 
long way toward consolidating the merger. 

‘“‘At the recent San Francisco convention, a scroll, con- 
taining the following citation, was officially presented to 
Dr. Mitchell by Dr. C. H. McCloy, Past-President of 
the Association: 

“ *The Legislative Council of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation by 
unanimous mail vote has expressed its desire to convey 
to you the sincere appreciation of the Association for 
your effective work as Secretary-Treasurer and Editor 
during the years from 1930 to 1938. You have executed 
the duties of these offices most efficiently, have main- 
tained the high standards set by your eminent predeces- 
sors in these positions, and have advanced the standing 
of the Association during years which have been unusu- 
ally full of both difficulties and opportunities. At this 
time, when you relinquish your duties as Secretary- 
Treasurer to the first full-time executive officer of the 
Association, the Legislative Council desires to express its 
appreciation for your past work which has contributed 
much to bringing the Association to this important mile- 
stone in its history, and to wish you many continuing 
years of fruitful service to the Association, both as Editor 
and as a fellow member.’ 

“We believe that this is the time to pay our respect 
to Dr. Mitchell and to thank him for his long years of 
service to our organization. Dr. Mitchell has transferred 
his secretaryship to our new Executive Secretary, Dr. 
Neilson, but he still remains the editor of our publica- 
tions.” —By the Governing Board of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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In Honor of 


William A. Stecher 


A Citation Presented by 
GROVER W. MUELLER, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, 
at the National Convention, San Francisco 


I believe everyone will agree that our Association is 
extremely fortunate in having among its members such 
a man as William A. Stecher, and that we honor our- 
selves in honoring him on this occasion. This conven- 
tion marks the 52nd anniversary of his membership. 1 
deem it a high privilege to be permitted to make this 
presentation in behalf of one of the few living pioneers 
in our profession. 

William Stecher was born in Cincinnati in 1858. His 
father was a teacher of physical education so that it was 
natural for William to take part in organized physical 
activities at an early age. After graduating from the 
Indianapolis Normal College, American Gymnastic 
Union, in 1881 he began teaching in the North Cincinnati 
Turnverein. 

While serving the Turnverein he recognized the great 
need for introducing physical education in public schools. 
Accordingly, he seized every opportunity to exhibit the 
work of his classes in the schools with the hope that 
some day physical education would be included in the 
curriculum. Aware that classroom teachers could not 
conduct a program without training, he gave instruction 
in the Cincinnati Normal School without compensation. 

In 1887 he was selected to teach in the St. Louis Turn- 
verein. In 1904 he was appointed City Director of 
Physical Education in the Indianapolis Public Schools. 
His outstanding work there soon attracted widespread 
interest and in 1907 he was selected as the first city 
Director in the Philadelphia Public Schools. There he 
developed one of the best school programs in the country. 

Because extremely limited facilities and untrained per- 
sonnel in the early days of his work in schools made 
necessary the introduction of a restricted activity pro- 
gram, many people have the erroneous impression that 
William Stecher was a rather strict formalist. This is 
decidedly not true. From the outset he worked for im- 
proved conditions which would make possible the use of 
a very comprehensive program. I believe there are few, 
if any, printed courses of earlier origin than his in which 
teachers are urged, wherever possible, to encourage out- 
door games, dancing, swimming, skating, hiking, and 
boating instead of a formal indoor program. 

Recently, one of the Associate Superintendents of 
Schools in Philadelphia wrote, “Philadelphia soon be- 
came recreation conscious under Mr. Stecher’s leader- 
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William A. Stecher 


ship. The great field days contributed largely to this 
end. The Philadelphia Playgrounds Association became 
a more important factor in our civic and educational 
life. Public sentiment for recreation crystallized in public 
action. The State Legislature made provision for a 
Municipal Board of Recreation. Mr. Stecher outlined 
the principles on which a Municipal Board of Recreation 
was organized and he planned its recreation program. 
Most that is good and effective in our municipal recrea- 
tion today bears the mark of his hand. I am impressed 
with the evidences of the great contributions that he has 
made to the cause of education and recreation.” 

To this I wish to add that in Philadelphia William 
Stecher pioneered in a great many phases of our field. 
His work in developing summer and school-year play- 
grounds in schoolyards formed the basis for similar work 
in other cities. School gardens were organized and con- 
ducted under his direction. He instituted the practice of 
providing swimming instructon during the summer in the 
city “bath houses.” He was one of the first City Di- 
rectors of Physical Education to include school health 
instruction under his supervision. The same is true with 
regard to schoolboy safety patrols. His interest in test- 
ing and measuring the needs and the progress of children 
in physical education resulted in the development of 

(Continued on Page 364) 
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Leading through Student Leaders 


By HENRY A. RUYTER and LOUIS WEINTRAUB 


Marshall High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Part | 
Henry A. Ruyter 


VER since I started teaching, some twenty-seven 
F years ago, I have never been satisfied with the re- 

sults obtained or the methods used to obtain these 
results. There was always something lacking, such as 
time, space, and content of program. I never quite 
came to any definite conclusion as to what I really 
wanted or could reasonably expect. 

Recently I began to analyze the situation in this 
manner: What were the students really getting out of 
their gym lessons? If I gave them a good workout, I 
felt satisfied the time was well spent—but what were 
the actual results? The boys could complain for the 
next few days that they were lame. I expected that. 
But was that worth anything? I wouldn’t give them the 
same exercises again for quite a while, for there were so 
many other phases to our work and each new phase 
would involve a different set of muscles. So what! If 
they were to use the heavy apparatus, what good would 
a few simple exercises do them? Did these exercises 
have any carry-over values? I did not think so. Free 
exercises? Yes, if they were simple and were preceded 
by a talk about their value in later life. All these thoughts 
were constantly running through my head and I was 
not getting any answer. In other schools I had seen 
nothing that seemed any better than my own system. 

Last spring, much against my desire, I became con- 
vinced that I was out of date in my ideas of physical 
education. One of my staff told me of a group leader- 
ship plan that he had used in a junior high school which 
was very successful. I’ll admit I was of the opinion that 
the purpose of a leader system was to make it easier for 
the teacher, rather than for the development of desirable 
traits on the part of the students. I couldn’t see how 
student leaders could do as good a job as I could when I 
handled the entire class. About this time I had a talk 
with my son, who is graduating from a well known 
university, majoring in physical education, and he in- 
formed me that my ideas were old fashioned. Also at 
this time, one of the men of my department who was 
away on a sabbatical leave for study, wrote me how be- 
hind I was in my methods, and informed me that 
progressive physical education emphasizes student lead- 
ership as a means of developing good mental traits. He 
also mentioned that the teacher should act as a leader 
and guide and should keep in the background as much as 
possible. 

All this finally convinced me to give the group leader- 
ship plan a trial. I had heard that it is hard to teach 
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an old dog new tricks, but I am finding it isn’t so difficult 
after all, and the results certainly pay for the effort ¢. 
pended. My old idea that the boys obtained the best 
out of a gym lesson when I led and commanded them js 
giving way to the belief that by means of a boy’s leader 
system the students can get a great deal more out of 
their physical education work. They will not only learn 
the correct form of the different activities, but they will 
also appreciate the enjoyment that can be obtained from 
physical activity, which will be an important health 
factor in their adult life. But most important of all, 
I am satisfield that the students will develop desirable 
mental traits and attitudes, and that this development 


will go a long way in making them good citizens of their 
community. 


| BROACHED the new plan to my principal. He ~ot 
only consented, but was enthusiastic about it. (This 
part of any program constitutes 50 per cent of its suc- 
cess.) He set aside two periods a week for the training 
of the leaders, and having picked our leaders, as many 
upper classmen as possible, we eagerly awaited the open- 
ing of the fall semester. 

The new term started, but only about one-tenth of 
our leaders showed up. What was the trouble? Didn't 
they like the idea? After investigating we found thai 
the boys could not come to their training period because 
their school program had been changed. We had no 
other free periods, and we didn’t think it was right to 
keep the boys after school. We then hit on the idea of 
having them come during section period. There are two 
consecutive section periods at our school—one is used 
for lunch and the other for division room work. It 
worked! Most of our leaders came, and the interest was 
so great that many of them offered to miss their lunch 
in order to attend the classes. 

Before we started training our leaders, we listed a few 
objectives which we wanted the boys to attain. They 
were as follows: 

1. To acquire technique in handling others. 

2. To acquire an attitude which would command te- 
spect from his group. 

3. To acquire a sense of responsibility to the teaching 
staff, school, and group. 

4. To acquire sportsmanship and a sense of fairness 
toward his group and others. 

The first thing we taught our leaders was how to move 
a group about the gym. We gave them the activities we 


were going to use in our program and showed them 
methods of teaching. 
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The leaders were put into every one of our gym 
classes. Each class was divided into six groups and a 
leader was put at the head of each group. One of the 
leaders was appointed captain of the whole class. 


HE following account will give some idea of how the 
Ties worked: In the training class we gave the 
leaders basketball fundamentals which we wanted to 
teach to all the students of the school. When the lead- 
ers conducted their group, they in turn gave these funda- 
mentals to their boys. Each leader had a chart which 
listed each fundamental to be taught, and the name of 
each boy of his group. The leader checked off every 
fundamental after each boy’s name as soon as the boy 
mastered the skill. Thus the chart showed each pupil’s 
progress. 

We hit upon the happy thought of a uniform for our 
leaders that would be distinctive. We bought some white 
shirts on which we had inscribed ‘Marshall Group 
Leader” across the chest. The boys trimmed their own 
shorts with ribbon, down the sides and around the 
bottom. The shirts will be collected at the end of each 
semester.) 

Our intramural program is to be run along the same 
line; that is, the students themselves will conduct their 
own program. A committee of leaders will be in charge, 
and some of their duties will be as follows: 

1. Draw up schedules. 

2. Collect entry fees. 

3. Notify teams, in advance, of the time of their 
games. 

4. Officiate at games. 

5. Check winners on schedules. 

Now that our system has had a few months trial, with 
all the tribulations that go with anything new, I am con- 
vinced that we are on the right track. But there is one 
aspect of our leadership plan with which I am not en- 
tirely satisfied, and that is the attitude of some of the 
leaders. Although their work has been excellent, too 
many of them have assumed a dictatorial attitude which 
seems to be resented by the students. In discussing this 
problem with my staff, one of them devised a new leader- 
ship plan which we expect to put into operation next 
September. I will leave this plan to be discussed in 
Part II by my co-worker, Mr. Weintraub. 


Part II 
Louis Weintraub 

As Mr. Ruyter has mentioned, our group leadership 
plan has proved very successful, but in addition I think 
it would be a good idea to form a leaders’ club as a 
means of maintaining the interest and enthusiasm shown 
by the boys. The physical education department will 
sponsor the organization® and it will be called the M.L. 
Club (Marshall Leaders’ Club). The main objective 
of the club will be service—service to the gymnasium de- 
partment and to the school as a whole. Some of its ex- 
pected activities will be running the intramural program, 
acting as ushers during school functions, taking care of 
the locker room, supplying the athletic teams with man- 
agers, and any other serviceable activities that might 
arise. It is planned that the club will run a show, a 
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dance, and a banquet each year. The money made from 
these activities will go into the club treasury and thus 
individual dues will not be necessary. As for the use of 
the money, a part of it can be used to buy the intramural 
awards, and another part of it can be used for the ex- 
pense of the banquet. We also ardently hope that the 
club’s financial condition can reach a stage which will 
enable it to present a $50.00 college scholarship each 
semester to some deserving boy of the club. 

We see no reason why the M.L. Club should not be- 
come the outstanding organization of the school, and it 
is expected that it will be every boy’s ambition to become 
a member. The membership of the club will depend 
directly upon the leadership system of the gymnasium. 
Under this new plan, instead of the instructor picking 
the leaders, we will make it democratic and have the 
classes themselves pick their own leaders. This method 
should eliminate the unwholesome attitude that existed 
previously between the leaders and the students. At the 
start of a semester, each gymnasium class will elect four 
or six leaders, depending on the size of the class. These 
boys will be designated as temporary leaders, and after 
the class has been divided into equal groups, they will 
each be put in charge of a group. As our gym classes are 
divided according to school year, we will have five groups 
of leaders, namely, 1b, la, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th year. These 
group leaders will meet one day a week during the 
division period of the school, each group meeting on a 
different day. It is during this period that the work of 
the physical education classes will be covered, and 
methods of teaching will be illustrated. Also, at this 
time, the instructor will be able to point out the weak- 
nesses and strong points of individual leaders which he 
will have observed during their class periods. In addi- 
tion, the following week’s work will be thoroughly 
planned, and so there should be very little time wasted 
during a class period. 


| iw leaders are designated as temporary because at 
the end of the first half of the semester another elec- 
tion will be held and now each individual group will 
choose a permanent leader. Our primary purpose in 
holding the second election is to, have it serve as an in- 
centive for the temporary leaders to try to become good 
leaders, and also as a means of eliminating the wrong 
type of boy. If the temporary leader proves himself 
capable, the chances are favorable that he will be re- 
elected by his group. On the other hand, if he has not 
satisfied his group as to his leadership ability, naturally 
a new boy will be chosen. When a boy becomes a 
permanent leader for the first time, he will be given a 
small, blue star which he will be able to sew on his gym 
shorts. If he becomes a leader a second time his blue 
star will be replaced by a red star, and the third semester 
he is a leader he will be given a white star. This leader- 
ship plan will tie up with the M.L. Club in the follow- 
ing way: A boy becoming a leader a fourth semester 
(not necessarily consecutive semesters) will automati- 
cally become a member of the Marshall Leaders’ Club, 
and he will be presented with a small block M. If a boy 
(Continued on Page 364) 
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Curriculum Problems 


New Drtrections tn Puysicat Epucation, by Rosalind Cassidy ...... $2.50 
History 

A Brier History or Puysicat Epucation, by Emmett A. Rice........ $2.00 
Introduction 

INTRODUCTION TO PHysIcAL EpucaTIon, by Jackson R. Sharman....... $2.00 


Methods and Practice Teaching 


THE TEACHING OF PHysicAL Epucation, by Jackson R. Sharman...... $1.60 
A PuysicaL Epucation Worksook, by Jackson R. Sharman.......... 1.00 


Organization and Administration 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PuysicaL Epucation, by Jay B. Nash........ $3.00 

Tue Conpuct oF Puysicat Epucation, by Mabel Lee................ 3.00 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND PuHysicAL EDUCATION IN COL- 
EMS Wey HINER Bic NINOS eo. i65555,05:5.630,0:0:60:010.6:6 0.01010 b oisieierewsivisie sci 3.00 


Physical Education Program for Elementary Schools 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, by Dorothy La Salle $2.00 
PuysicaL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by N. P. Neilson and 


ITE RSMo tn oases cas 0 ccssjsia isveveserois/aveialelsiaiele aialaiers eiele's 2.00 
Grapep LESSONS IN FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSICAL EpucATION, by Ger- 
trude M. Baker, Florence M. Warnock and Grace D. Christensen... 3.00 


Physical Education Program for High School 


PuysicaL EpucaAtion PLay ACTIVITIES FOR GIRLS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
Hicu Scuoots, by Therese Powdermaker ........0..ccccsssevesees $3.00 


Principles of Physical Education 
MOopeErRN PRINCIPLES OF PHysIcAL Epucation, by Jackson R. Sharman. .$2.00 


Theory of Play, Leisure and Recreation 
LEISURE AND RECREATION, by Martin H. Neumeyer and Esther S. 
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Tue THEORY oF PLay, by E. D. Mitchell and Bernard S. Mason....... 2.80 
Playgrounds 
PLAYGROUNDS, THEIR ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION, by George D. 
NN ho aaa ral ae i eal dota lei oeghasiclal BIRIRIS iO CNS wuete ears aisle $3.00 
THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREA- 
PNR NRF PINNEU Gc 550.3,/0 ce. a0 Go cos 107 Sioy.s 05S se ool cog eNois-t Sis loiwigseveceienaasr siete, LOMO 
Anatomy 
ELEMENTARY HUMAN ANAtomy, by Katharine Sibley................. $4.50 


Health Education 


A HEALTH EpucatTion WorkBOooK, by Kathleen W. Wootten.......... $1.50 
A HEALTH WoRKBOOK FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN, by Kathleen W. Wootten 1.50 


Physiology 
EXERCISE AND Its PHysioLocy, by A. G. Gould and J. A. Dye......... $3.00 


Preventive, Restrictive or Corrective Physical Education 
PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION, by George T. Stafford . $3.00 
INDIVIDUAL Exercises, by G. T. Stafford, H. B. DeCook and J. L. Picard 1.00 
CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR Groups, by C. L. Lowman, Claire 
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THE TEACHING OF Bony MECHANICS, by Ivalclare S. Howland 


Send for examination copies of our textbooks. Our college 
department will take care of your requests promptly. 
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Ready July Ist 
Official 
BASKETBALL GUIDE 


for Women 
With Official Rules 
1939-1940 Edition 


The new edition of the Official Basket- 
ball Guide for Women is being rushed 
through the press so that it will be 
available for use during summer 
schools. Many important changes have 
been made in the rules and new prac. 
tical articles have been included in 
the guide. Place your orders now so 
as to have prompt delivery. 
Paper 25 cents Cloth 50 cents 


Important Announcement 


We will also have available a new 


OFFICIAL SCOREBOOK FOR 
BASKETBALL FOR WOMEN 


Revised in accordance with Official 
Instructions for Scoring. Spiral Bound 


Price 35 cents 


Check your library for the other 
volumes in this valuable series. 


AQUATICS 1938-1939 edition 
FIELD HOCKEY 1939 edition 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 
1938-1939 edition 


RECREATIONAL GAMES 
AND SPORTS 1938-1939 edition 


LACROSSE 1939-1940 edition 
SOFTBALL—VOLLEY 

BALL 1939-1940 edition 
SOCCER—SPEED- 

BALL 1939 edition 


Paper 25 cents Cloth 50 cents 
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WOODCRAFT 


By BERNARD S. MASON 


Once in a lifetime a book is published to fulfill a particular need. With publication of 
this monumental work by our talented author, the need for a comprehensive, detailed book 
on woodcraft and campcraft is completely satisfied. Pages of description and justifiable 
praise will not do justice to this book. You will have to see it yourself. Once you have a 
copy in your possession, we guarantee that you will not want to part with it. 


Tue book is now being made ready for the press. It contains over 600 pages—it has well 
over 500 individual line drawings—it is copiously illustrated with photographs—it will be 
large size (6in. x9 in.) and attractively bound in durable cloth. It is virtually an encyclo- 
pedia of woodcraft and campcraft—the result of a life’s work in these fields. 





THE CONTENTS 


I. CAMPCRAFT Il. WOODCRAFT Ill. CRAFTS OF THE WOODS 
1. Shelters for the Trail 9. Caches 17. Calumets and Peace Pipes 

2. Tepees of the Plains 10. Bark-Craft 18. Rawhide 

3. Bark Wigwams and Shelters 11. Woodcraft Rope and Cordage 19. Buckskin 

4. Permanent Tomahawk Shelters 12. Pioneer Shaving Horses 20. Horn 

5. Beds and Duffel 13. Making Hunting Knives 21. Feathers 

6. Fire-Craft 14. Some Woodcraft Knicknacks 22. Gourds 

7. Campfire Gadgets 15. Woodsy Furniture and Camp Fixings 23. Tin-Can-Craft 

8. Axmanship 16. Council Rings 24. Totem Poles 








Price $2.75 


We offer this book with an unqualified money-back guarantee. If for any reason you 
can afford to part with your copy, you may return it for full credit within two weeks. 


Note to Camp Directors 


The question of prizes at the end of the summer can be fully answered by including this book 
in the awards to your campers. It will be somethiny that will remind them for many years of 
the happy times spent at your camp as well as being of practical value for years to come. 


About the Author 


Bernard S. Mason is widely known as an author and lecturer. He is 
co-author with E. D. Mitchell of The Theory of Play, Social Games for 
Recreation, and Active Games and Contests. He is author of Camping 
and Education, Primitive and Pioneer Sports, and Drums, Tom-Toms ADVANCE ORDER COUPON J 
and Rattles. He is editor of The Camping Magazine and a contrib- Ae %; Sees ee 

utor to many other leading magazines. He has been active in camp 67 West 44th St., N. Y. 
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Guarantee: If for any reason I am dissatisfied 
with this book, I may return it within two 
weeks and receive my money back. 




















World’s Fair Child 
at Play ; 


ELEANOR R. DALEY 
New York City 


N April 30, 1939—the anniversary of the in- 
auguration of George Washington as the first 
President of the United States one hundred 
fifty years ago—the New York World’s Fair was opened 
to the public. This spectacle marks the first time since 
the beginning of the world’s fair idea that health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation have played a prominent 
part in the program. 

The theme of the Fair, which is typical of what we en- 
deavor to do in our profession, is to promote a happier 
way of American living through a recognition of the in- 
terdependence of man, and the building of a better world 
of tomorrow with the tools of today. This thought is 
symbolized by the Trylon and the Perisphere, which rep- 
resent the concerted efforts of man to present all the new 
materials, ideas, and forces functioning in this world of 
ours today. 
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An artist’s sketch of the 250-foot steel structure which makes 
available to thrill-seeking Fair-goers the sensation of “bailing out” 
from a flying plane. Insurance of happy landings is afforded by 
stretchers which keep the ‘chutes open, and by vertical guide wires 
which direct the descent straight down with no swaying. 


The Fair grounds occupy over twelve hundred acres, 
converted into a Utopia of trees and foliage, buildings, 
parks, and playgrounds. The park has been developed 
to include seventy-two tennis courts, twenty-four hand- 
ball courts, eleven playgrounds for children, bridle paths, 
bicycle paths, thirty-one miles of walks, a boat basin, 
soccer, football, and lacrosse fields, a pitch-putt golf 
course, archery ranges, and a large paved area that can 
be used for roller skating when not in use as a parking 
space. 

Many well known figures in the world of sports will be 

(Continued on Page 363) 


This mural by Dominico Mortellito, which is above the entrance 


to the Hall of Sports, shows trout fishing, spearing fish, and salt- 
water fishing. 
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Corecreational Campus Activities 


VIRGINIA W. AMES 


Aroostook State Normal School 
Presque Isle, Maine 


teacher-training institution is vital to the life of 

the student body. Especially important is this dur- 
ing the winter months of the school year, when many 
students remain on the campus over the week-end. 

In an attempt to build up an integrated program of 
activities, all organizations in the school sent representa- 
tives to a General Meeting. As a result of this first gath- 
ering, a Social Activities Committee was formed. The roll 
call of members showed representatives from the Athletic 
Association, Student Christian Association, Home Eco- 
nomics Club, Girls’ Student Government, Men’s Student 
Government, Classes of 739, ’40, 41, English Club, Mu- 
sical Organizations, Outing Club, Student Teachers, 
Town Students, Training School Faculty, and Normal 
School Faculty. The formal purpose of this committee 
was to coordinate school activities; that is, to keep a 
calendar of coming events so that an even balance of 
activity will be maintained throughout the year. The 
practical purpose is to build up a unity in the student 
body which will result in school spirit and loyalty to its 
Alma Mater. 

During the fall season there are many interruptions 
in the school schedule, caused by legal holidays and 
county and state teachers’ conventions. Consequently 
students living within a reasonable radius of the Normal 
School go to their homes for these short vacations. Early 
in the fall, then, is created in the first year students, the 
feeling that each short vacation is a time to go home to 
find recreation rather than to enjoy activity and com- 
panionship on the campus. 


G esis recreational leadership in a_ small 


ND so, with the Armistice Day holiday approach- 
ing, the Social Activities Committee decided to plan 
a Field Day which would interest a majority of the stu- 
dents in campus activity and thereby build up the appeal 
of campus life. So the program was made and posted on 
the bulletin board several days before the holiday. Since 
different organizations were delegated definite responsi- 
bilities, their work did much to build up a favorable 
interest in the preliminaries. 

Promptly at nine o’clock, November 11, the student 
body assembled in the auditorium. Pessimists had pre- 
dicted a small percentage in attendance; imagine the 
delight of the committee to find at least 90 per cent pres- 
ent. The Chairman of the Committee presided and in- 
troduced the Director of Music, who led the group in a 
variety of songs, ending with several songs of a patriotic 
nature, including America, and the Star-Spangled Banner. 

This prenared the assembly for the formal flag-raising 
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exercises which were planned by the Boy Scouts in at- 
tendance at the school. Silently the student body marched 
out of the building to form a large circle around the flag 
pole. While waiting quietly, a trumpeter, color bearer, 
and color guard slowly approached, joined the group and 
performed the ceremonies appropriate to flag raising. As 
the last tone of the call, “Colors,” was heard, the echo 
was picked up by another trumpeter on a neighboring 
hill, adding greatly to the impressiveness of the occasion. 


ETURNING to the auditorium, the assembly was di- 

vided into two large groups or teams for the activities 
of the day. Each team wore a badge indicating its color, 
and, after electing its captain, was instructed in the events 
of the day. Points were cumulative throughout the day, 
and whether participating in individual activities or team 
activities, if competition was between colors or teams, 
points could be earned. Morning activities from 10-11 
consisted of short soccer games; one between girls’ teams 
and one between men’s teams. Promptly at 11 o’clock 
activities ceased and everyone again assembled around 
the flag pole. There a few minutes of silence were ob- 
served in tribute to those who gave their lives in the 
World War. 

Much local color was added to the morning games by 
the use of the loud-speaking system, presided over by 
first one “humorist” and then another. At moments, one 
listening would have sworn that he was a spectator in a 
huge stadium, so convincing did the commentations seem. 

The theme of the day was carried over into the dormi- 
tory dining-room, where each table was called upon to 
present some stunt. Notice of this plan had been previ- 
ously given, so sufficient time for preparation had been 


allowed. The results were not only amusing but also 
credible. 


FTERNOON events were resumed in the gymna- 
sium starting with volleyball games, first between 
men’s teams and then girls’ teams, with requests for sec- 
ond games in each case. Then the emphasis was placed 
upon games of a recreational nature so that badminton 
enthusiasts could play badminton, ping pong enthusiasts 
could play ping pong, and so on, including such other 
games as shuffle-board, croquet, tenaquoit, and archery. 
Many worked up individual challenges. For example, one 
of the Freshmen, skilled in hammer throwing, challenged 
a member of the opposing team and won. Many points 
were earned by cribbage players and checker players. In 
fact the team enthusiasm ran high throughout the after- 
(Continued on Page 367) 
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Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


A very successful convention was reported by the Eastern 
District. Many delegates took advantage of the double opportu- 
nity to attend the professional meetings and to visit the World’s 
Fair. 

-« * * 

April 24-27, 1940, have been chosen as the dates for the next 
National Convention. The Stevens Hotel, Chicago, has been se- 
lected as the place of meeting. 

* * «+ 

The Legislative Council in session at San Francisco adopted 
the following resolution which will be of interest to many mem- 
bers of the Association: 

WHEREAS the Federal Department of Justice and the 
Treasury Department have contended “that the principle of im- 
munity protected the Federal Government against taxation by the 
States, but did not necessarily shield the States against the exer- 
cise of the delegated and supreme taxing power of the central 
Government ;” and 

WHEREAS, as a result, employees of the States, counties, and 
municipalities are threatened with an immediate retroactive liabil- 
ity for Federal Income Tax on their salaries earned in recent 
years ; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in convention 
assembled, this 5th day of April, 1939 

That the Association urges all members of and candidates for 
Congress and the Senate to oppose all legislation in favor of such 
retroactive application of any Federal tax upon the employees of 
the States and their instrumentalities, 

That the Legislative Council take the action necessary to make 
this resolution effective. 

- = & 

It was brought to the attention of the Council at its San 
Francisco meeting that the Association Constitution as printed in 
the JOURNAL for June 1938, did not agree with the minutes of 
the 1938 Council meetings in regard to the quotas for representa- 
tion of state associations. It was voted that the correction should 
be printed in an early issue of the JouRNAL. The correct read- 
ing of Article 2, Section 1 of the By-Laws is given below. 

Article 2, Section 1. The Legislative Council shall consist of 
the Governing Board, one representative from each section and 
affiliated organization as hereinafter provided, and one representa- 
tive from each state, nation, or province association having 
twenty-five active, professional, and life members in the National 
Association; two representatives from each state, nation, or prov- 
ince association having one hundred and one or more active, pro- 
fessional, and life members in the National Association; three rep- 
resentatives from each state, nation, or province association hav- 
ing three hundred and one or more active, professional, and life 
members in the National Association; four representatives from 
each state, nation, or province association having five hundred and 
one or more active, professional, or life members in the National 
Association; five representatives from each state, nation, or 
province association having seven hundred and fifty-one or more 
active, professional, and life members in the National Association; 
and one additional representative for each additional two hundred 
and fifty members as provided in section 2 of this article. State, 
nation, or province associations with less than twenty-five active, 
professional, and life members may petition the Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer for representation on the Legislative Council. 
The representatives (men and women) shall have equal rights. 
Each representative shall have one vote. 

A later action of the Council in San Francisco provided that 
this article and section should be amended to provide that rep- 
resentatives of affiliated organizations should not have a vote. 
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This amendment has been referred to the Constitution Committee 
for appropriate action. 
* * * 

Officers of the Association’s sections for 1939-40 have been 
reported as follows (the first name given is that of the Chairman 
the second, that of the Secretary): 
Administrative Directors: W. K. Streit, Cincinnati, Public Schools: 

A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, Public Schools 
Administrative Measurements: Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, State 

Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota; Granville B. Johnson, 

University of Denver 
College Men’s Physical Education; Glen Howard, Ohio State 

University; A. A. Esslinger, Stanford University 
Camping: Mrs. Agnes Stacy, University of Texas, Austin; L, T. 

Ludwig, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Dance: Lucile Czarnowski, University of California, Berkeley; 

Margaret Jewell, Stanford University, California , 
Health Education Teacher Training: Dr. Anita Laton Conrad, 

University of California, Berkeley; Dr. Mabel Rugen, Uni- 

versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Health Instruction: Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams 

College; Ethel Mealey, State Department of Health, Oregon 
Intramural Athletics: C. W. Hackensmith, University of Ken- 

tucky, Lexington; Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota. 
Men’s Athletics: John Van Why, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 

Ohio 
Mental Health: Dr. James Houloose, Long Beach, California 
Private Schools: No election. Chairman, 1938-39, Captain 

William Palmer, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools: Ralph C. Tapp, Public Schools, Minneapolis; 

Emil Rath, Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Recreation Leadership: Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University, 

Lafayette, Indiana; Vern Hernlund, Chicago Park District 
Recreation Program: A. W. Thompson, West Virginia University, 

Morgantown; Hyman Corbin, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Recreation Research: George Gloss, Louisiana State University, 

Baton Rouge; H. O. Dresser, Louisiana State University 
Research: Ruth Bass, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; Ruth 

Glassow, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Safety: Julius Kuhnert, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, New 

York; Harvey LeAnderson, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
School Nurses: Lulu V. Cline, Public Schools, South Bend, 

Indiana; Gertrude Cromwell, Public Schools, Des Moines. 
School Nutrition: Dr. Martha Koehne, Ohio State Department of 

Health, Columbus; Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated 

Milk Association, Chicago 
School Physicians: No election. Chairman, 1938-39, Dr. Don W. 

Gudakunst, State Department of Health, Lansing, Michigan 
Teacher Training: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, 

Columbus; Dr. S. C. Staley, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Therapeutics: Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University, Cali- 

fornia; C. D. Giauque, George Williams College, Chicago 
Women’s Athletics: Jane Shurmer, Chico State College, Chico, 

California; Donnie Cotteral, Texas State College for Women, 

Denton; Chairman-elect: Ruth Atwell, George Washington 

University, Washington, D.C. 

* * & 

At the request of the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., considera- 
tion has been given during the past few months to the possibility 
of a merger of this organization with the National Association. 
Following discussion of the problem at the San Francisco busi- 
ness meetings, President Cozens was directed to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the proposition and bring in a report at the 
earliest possible date. The committee appointed, consisting ol 
Miss Jane Shurmer and Miss Elizabeth Halsey representing the 
National Section on Women’s. Athletics, Miss Mabel Lee and 

(Continued on next page) 
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National Association Appoints 
Assistant in Health Education 


Recognizing the advantages to be gained by assisting 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, a Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in its efforts to promote a program of 
health education in the schools, the National Tuberculosis 
Association included in its 1939 budget a grant of $5,000 
to be expended for the salary and expenses of a field 
worker in health education. While it was not possible 
for the National Tuberculosis Association to make defi- 
nite financial commitments beyond the present calendar 
year, the association plans to make a similar grant for the 
years 1940 and 1941. 

The Governing Board of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation accepted the 
grant with much appreciation. President Cozens ap- 
pointed a special committee consisting of Dr. Dorothy 
Nyswander, Miss Louise Strachan, Dr. C. E. Turner, and 
Dr. N. P. Neilson, and empowered this committee to 
select a candidate for recommendation to the Council. 

In proceeding with its assignment, it was first necessary 
for the committee to vision the duties of the position and 
the qualifications of the worker. The duties involve 
assisting in curriculum development in school health edu- 
cation, helping school administrators to improve their 
health education programs, and cooperation with public 
health authorities and volunteer health agencies in an 
effort to coordinate the health education programs of 
schools and communities. The committee considered the 
following qualifications as being important for such a 
worker: the personality and ability to meet and get 
along well with professional workers in the medical, 
nursing, nutritional, and physical education fields; 
thorough training in education; thorough training in the 
foundation sciences related to education and _ health; 
basic training in the field of community health; practical 
and sound knowledge and experience in school health 
programs and programs of official and voluntary health 


National Association News 


Miss Pauline Frederick representing the Women’s Division 
N.A.A.F., Miss Bernice Moss and Dr. N. P. Neilson representing 
the National Association, and Miss Louise Cobb, Chairman, met 
in San Francisco, and has since completed its report by cor- 
respondence. The report is now in the hands of Dr. Bell, Presi- 
dent, and will shortly be submitted to the governing bodies of 
the two organizations for acceptance. 

oe 


Dr. Margaret Bell, President, and Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive 
Secretary, attended a special meeting of the Educational Policies 
Commission in Atlantic City on May 7, to discuss the implement- 
ing and practical use of the Commission’s reports and publications. 

The latest report of the Educational Policies Commission, 
“Social Services and the Schools,” contains interesting chapters on 
school health service and on community recreation. By special 
arrangement with the Commission, these chapters have been re- 
printed separately, and a limited supply of copies is available for 
free distribution from the Association office. 
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Miss Exton, 
the newly-appointed 
Assistant in Health 

Education on the 
grant from the 
National Tuber- 

culosis Association, 
who assumed 
her duties in 


Washington May 1. 





agencies; classroom teaching experience on the elemen- 
tary and high school levels; experience in teacher train- 
ing; experience in health education supervision with 
responsibility for program planning; experience in public 
speaking; and experience in various parts of the United 
States with a knowledge of both rural and urban 
problems. 

After reviewing the qualifications of a number of 
selected candidates, the committee recommended Miss 
Bess Exton of Flint, Michigan. The recommendation of 
the committee was approved by the Council of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation meeting in San Francisco during the first week 
in April, and the incoming president, Dr. Margaret Bell 
of the University of Michigan, was authorized to make 
the appointment. Miss Exton assumed her official duties 
in the Washington office on May first. She will work as 
Assistant in Health Education under the general admin- 
istrative direction of Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Sec- 
retary of our National Association. 

Miss Exton graduated from the Fortuna High School 
at Fortuna, California. She attended the San Jose Nor- 
mal School and Stanford University. The A.B. degree 
was taken at Santa Barbara State Teachers College and 
the M.A. degree at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
she secured a certificate in Public Health while serving 
as Research Assistant in Biology and Health Education. 

Miss Exton has had experience in elementary schools, 
in high schools, and in the field of teacher training both 
in rural and urban areas in California, Hawaii, Massa- 
chusetts, and Michigan. She has worked with community 
agencies, has a particularly fine background in nutrition 
and biology, has coached high school athletics, and has 
had experience in summer camp work. For four years 
she was Nutrition Supervisor with the Department of 
Public Instruction in Hawaii. During the past four years 
she has been Health Education Director and Executive 
Secretary of the Genesee County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion in Flint, Michigan. 
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Helen L. Coops, University of Cincinnati, as President of the 
Ohio State Physical Education Association, announces a paid-up 
membership of 1,675 members. This makes the Ohio State Asso- 
ciation the largest in the country. New York is next with about 
1,500 paid members, and California runs, I believe, a close third, 
with over 1,400. Congratulations to Ohio! 

. x oF 

As a tribute to her twenty-five years of service as a mem- 
ber of the physical education faculty of the North Texas 
State Teachers College, Beulah Harriss was presented with 
a silver tea and coffee service. The presentation was made 
by Eurice Miller, National Province Director of Delta Psi 
Kappa, at the annual homecoming banquet of Rho Chapter 
of Delta Psi Kappa. The banquet climaxed two days of 
homecoming festivities and was the eleventh of such annual 
celebrations. 

a 

On a two-month transcontinental trip across the country, one 
of the finest things I saw was a stunts demonstration under Bill 
Streit, University of Cincinnati. There have been a series of 
these demonstrations including all the schools, and the interest 
of student bodies was. manifested, showing that besides interest 
in football, basketball, track and field, and other sports activities, 
student bodies are much interested in all forms of gymnastic 
stunts. There was keen rivalry and a fine spirit of sportsmanship. 

+ * * 

It is a pleasure to announce that Dr. F. W. Cozens, Past- 
President of the National Association, has been appointed 
Dean of the new College of Applied Art at U.C.L.A. This is 
a great honor and a fine recognition of one of our national 
leaders in physical education. We are all congratulating 
Fred, and wish him success in his new job. 

. * » 

Daniel J. Curley, State Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Boston, reports that the 12th Annual Conference of Physical 
Educators recently held at Springfield, was a great success. He 
certainly had a great array of talent and the skill demonstra- 
tions and clinics should prove of great value. 

Sf * * 

It was a pleasure to go through the new Men’s Physical 
Education Building at the University of Oregon with our 
friend, Paul Washke. It is a very large building with many 
fine classrooms, gymnasium, handball, and squash courts. It 


is a practical building. , , 


The Canadian Physical Education Association publishes a 
Bulletin. In the last issue, it announced the National Convention 
in Vancouver, June 19-22, 1939. We extend to our colleagues 
across the border best wishes for a successful convention. Dr. 
A. S. Lamb of McGill University is President. The Secretary- 
Treasurer is Miss Florence A. Somers, whose friends will be glad 
to know that she is doing a fine job at the Margaret Eaton 


School at Toronto. _ & & 


A 62-page booklet of Convention Proceedings, edited by 
W. K. Streit and containing summaries of all sessions of the 
Midwest Convention, has been stenciled and mimeographed 
at the Normal College, Indianapolis, and sent to over 500 of 
the 1,100 registered delegates who ordered them. A limited 
supply is available at 35 cents per copy. Address H. Steich- 
mann, 415 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis. 

* * * 


It was a surprise but a great pleasure to learn from Dr. Leigh- 
ton at the University of Oregon and from Harry Foster at the 
University of Washington that both these outstanding teacher- 
training colleges now require five years for the training of a 
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major in health and physical education, the graduate receiving a 
bachelor’s degree and a teacher’s diploma. This is a very high 
standard. It recognizes the fact that with our expanding program 
five years is necessary to train adequately a health and physical 
education teacher, and that the master’s degree should be not 
just an addition but a professional undertaking in further inten- 
sive study in the different fields of the broadening program, 
* * x 

This is an interesting fact that every one should quote 
and does great credit to university students in physical edy. 
cation. Every year all the Deans at the University of (jp. 
cinnati publish a list of honor students in all the colleges, 
In the list of twenty-nine honor students recently published, 
fifteen were majors in health and physical education, 

© es & 

C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, has sent out a very 
interesting printed questionnaire, entitled “A Study of General 
Student Recreation in Colleges and Universities.” 

< -=- « 

Charles W. Davis, City Director of Berkeley, California, 
now Recreation Administrator at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion says: “Our Recreation Building was certainly the center 
of attraction on the opening day. As closely as we could 
estimate, about 20,000 people passed through.” 

: «= * 

It is a pleasure to announce that Frank Herschede, Jr. five 
months old, registered at the Middle West Convention in Indian- 
apolis as the youngest physical educator in the country. You 
should have seen the puffed chest of the proud father, Frank 
Herschede, of the P. Goldsmith Sons Company. 

* * * 

The Central District will have their 1940 meeting in 
Wichita, Kansas, and the 1941 meeting in Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

* * x 

Helen Smith, University of Cincinnati, announces the very 
fine standard that hereafter all future teachers will be required 
to take twelve semester hours in health and physical education— 
six credits in personal hygiene and community health; two credits 
in the service courses; and, what is more important, four credits 
in professional methods training courses both in health and 
physical education. 

_ * oe 

Everybody will be interested to know that throughout the 
whole state of California, all schools in the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades have a daily period of health and physical 
education five times a week. It receives credit and is ona 
par with the academic subjects. 

:* * * 

Do you know that the Board of Education at Los Angeles 
employs fifty school doctors—33 full time and 17 part time—and, 
think of it, 92 full-time school nurses. There are also dentist 
specialists and eye specialists. In brief, Los Angeles has one of 
the finest school medical health services in the country. 

* * * 

Received a copy of Dr. A. G. Ireland’s annual report. One 
is indeed impressed with the many duties and different items 
of service that a state director performs. Few people realize 
the activities, jobs, and relationships of a state director. Dr. 
Ireland is to be congratulated on the many fine things he is 
doing in New Jersey. 

me Ss 

Nina B. Lamkin, School Health Consultant, Department of 
Public Health, New Mexico, has issued a splendid book entitled 
Healthful Living Through the School Day and in Home and Com- 
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munity, issued by the State Department of Public Health and the 
State Department of Education, Santa Fe, New Mexico. This is 
a practical and helpful manual for the small communities in rural 
districts. It is based on 500 of the questions and problems which 
New Mexico teachers have submitted in writing. Single copies 
are free; additional cop‘es, 10 cents each. 

* * * 

Our good friend, Tom McDonough, Past-President of the 
Southern District, and head of the department at Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, writes that there is a fight- 
ing chance for getting a om. anand in that state. 

News from Chicago.— 

Jessie Garrison, State Director of Health, Alabama, spoke 
before the Henry Suder Club of Chicago recently. The Henry 
Suder Club is the professional organization of the Chicago Women 
High School Teachers of Physical Education. 

Dr. Margaret Bell presented a lecture and motion picture on 
sex education to the women of the Physieal Education Depart- 
ment of Herzl Junior College of Chicago. 

Leon Kranz discussed the physical education program in the 
Scandinavian countries before the Henry Suder Club on April 14. 
+ +: * 

Mrs. Helen Corrubia and her splendid staff are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of the Southern Convention. The 
banquet was a beautiful affair. All decorations, place cards, 
dances, lights, music, and activities centered around the 
American Indian—a fitting atmosphere for Oklahoma. 

* * * 

It is splendid to see the workbooks being developed in our 
field. It was a double pleasure to know that our good friend, 
Dr. Ross L. Allen, has written two health workbooks for boys in 
both the junior and senior high schools, entitled Real Living, 
published by A. S. Barnes and Company. This Company has 
also published a book that should find real favor, entitled Dances 
of Our Pioneers, by Grace L. Ryan. Country dances are very 
popular. They can be used by all groups and are perfect “mix- 
ers.” There should be a popular demand for this practical book 
for all occasions. * * 

Mrs. Nell Cochran, Chicago Teachers College, and Lenore 
Wood, Herzl College, attended the National Convention 
as delegates from Illinois. 

> * ww 

The Gymkana, annually conducted by the University of 
Illinois, is nationally famous. The 5th Annual Gymkana, called 
“Smoke Rings,” was such a huge success that it was repeated on 
May 6 of this year. The Gymkana Troupe has made some fine 
road trips this year and is fust gaining a wide reputation. Mr. 
Casey of Altamont Community High School has said of the per- 
formance recently that it did more for the advancement of physi- 
cal education in that section of the country than any other type 
of performance in the last five or six years. 

* * * ; 

A Sports Clinic for Women Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion will be held this summer at The Ohio State University 
from July 27 to August 10. The Clinic will cover the follow- 
ing sports: fencing, tennis, golf, archery, archery golf, bad- 
minton, and swimming. 

a fe 

At Asilomar, California, a beautiful spot on the Pacific, a 
leadership training institute was held in September, 1938, for 
all Y.W.C.A. directors on the Pacific coast. There were in at- 
tendance a group of twenty-nine leaders in Y.W.C.A. work who 
discussed the problem of the modern community and how the 
Y.W.C.A. adapts its program to meet present-day needs. This is 
the first time such an institute has been held on the Pacific coast, 
although it will probably become a biennial affair. 

- *& = 

It was splendid as I went across the country to hear from 
everyone of the fine District Meetings held by the Midwest 
at Indianapolis; the Central at Sioux City; the Southern 
at Tulsa; and the Eastern at New York. Everyone was most 
enthusiastic about these meetings. 
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A College Course in 


HYGIENE 





By 


K. Frances Scott, M.D., Associate Professor 
of Hygiene, Smith College 


The author’s professional knowledge of 
medicine and many years of teaching are 
evident in the practical character of this 
excellent text. The material, both on indi- 
vidual and on group hygiene, is very full 
and arranged to be easily adaptable to 
courses of varying lengths. A workbook 
section at the back of the book provides 
blanks on which students can keep personal 
hygiene records during the year, thus ap- 
plying information learned in the class- 
room. Illustrated. $2.75 (probable). 





To be published in June 








BASKETBALL 
METHODS 


John W. Bunn, Dean of Men and formerly 
Director of Basketball at Stanford University 





By 


The man who has developed the most suc- 
cessful basketball teams on the West Coast 
presents in this new book complete, de- 
tailed explanations of basketball techniques, 
team play, coaching methods, etc. This 
book, the first in the Health and Physical 
Education Series edited by Dr. N. P. Neil- 
son, will be ready in time for use in summer 
coaching schools. Illustrated. $3.00 (prob- 
able). 











To &e published in June 
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“How We Do It” 


Corecreation Instead of the Annual Demonstration 


- the past the administration has requested the girls’ physical 
education department to put on a demonstration to “sell the 
program to the public.” This necessitated limiting the class 
activities the second semester to those of a program nature, thus 
neglecting the informal recreational activities which offer much 
carry-over value. Also much more time was spent polishing the 
performance than the activities warranted. 

This year it has been our plan to devote several evenings to 
corecreational activities and invite the parents to attend. Shuffle- 
board, badminton, ping-pong, darts, box hockey, and ten pins are 
among the games played. 

In this way the parents have an opportunity to see the con- 
tribution of physical education to education and can enjoy being 
a part of the program instead of being entertained by an exhibi- 
tion. At the same time the benefits to the student body are 
definitely increased. 

Motor development and the usual concomitants of the old 
program are not lost. In fact, greater opportunities for develop- 
ing enjoyable body activity, group participation, group discipline, 
self-development, and sportsmanship seem possible. In addition, 
new activities are offered which can be carried to home, camp, 
or picnic. 

When such a program is organized by the student council and 
officers of the student sports clubs, this plan has been found very 
successful in developing both followership and leadership. 




















FRANCES SCHAAR 
Lanark Community High 
School 

Lanark, Illinois 


Recreation, Ancient and Modern 


HIS pageant was presented by the children of the three Eliza- 

beth parks of the Union County Park System, at the stadium 
field in Warinanco Park, Elizabeth, New Jersey, under the super- 
vision of W. C. Cook, Supervisor of Playground Activities for 
the Union County Park Commission. The pageant was directed 
by Miss Ida M. LaMotte who was assisted by the other play- 
ground directors. 


Prologue 


The pageant opens with a group of smaller children playing 
singing games and is followed by a story hour for the same group. 
The group then forms a circle at the left side of the platform 
so that the revolving stage which occupies the rear center of the 
platform will be unobstructed. 

As the story is finished, a child asks the story teller, who acts 
as the announcer, “Were there playgrounds in the ancient times ?” 

Announcer: “Look over there and you will see.” (Lights out, 
except for dim light showing on the announcer’s face.) ‘The 
Greeks were first, with sports, games, drama, and dance.” (All 
lights out and music is played. When lights are turned on, a 
Greek dance is in progress.) 

At the close of the dance, the lights again are turned out and 
a spotlight is thrown on a revolving platform which is divided 
into three sections by black drapes. The platform is turned slowly 
and white forms depicting the various Greek sports are shown: 

a) Athena e) The Boxers 
b) The Discus Thrower f) The Archer 
c) The Wrestlers g) Mercury 

d) Javelin Thrower h) The Runners 

(After each group of three is shown, the spotlight is turned off 
and a new group poses.) 

Child: “That seems to be similar to what we do, but it doesn’t 
seem to be as nice.” 

Announcer: “The Romans had aq different kind of play. Watch 
and see if you like it better.” 

(Trumpet fanfare and all lights on.) Roman Soldier Drill. 
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Child: “Aren’t they Roman soldiers drilling ?” 
(All lights out except for dim light on announcer.) 
Part | 
Announcer: “Now let us skip a few hundred years and see how 
the people in other countries entertain themselves.” 
Child: “Where are we going first ?” 


Announcer: (Type of Dance) 

a) France Minuet 

b) Switzerland Tyrolean 

c) Italy Quadrille 
Schottische 

d) Scotland Highland 
Schottische 

e) Norway Mountain Dance 

f) Holland Wooden Shoe 


All dances preceded by appropriate music or instrumental num- 
bers, if possible. 

Part Il 

Child: “Well, those people all had a very good time but I don't 
think they had as much fun as we do at our playgrounds, Let’s 
show what we do.” 

Announcer: “T think that would be a fine idea. How should 
we introduce it? Shall we give it a big build-up?” 

Child: “No. Just tell us something about how playgrounds 
started.” 

Announcer: “Playgrounds were first introduced between 1895 
and 1900, since people were beginning to believe that streets were 
unsuited for play. When playgrounds were first opened, care- 
takers were provided. This form of playground failed because of 
the lack of leadership. The present-day playground considers ac- 
tivities for all age groups and supplies activities for our increased 
leisure time. We will now present various activities included in the 
recreational program.” 

(All lights out and music is played.) 

Tableau (spotlight is thrown on revolving stage): 

a) Paddle tennis d) Handcraft g) Tumbling and 

b) Baseball e) Ring tennis pyramid building 

c) Basketball f) Dodgeball 

(The participants in the tableau were dressed in costumes of 
bright, appropriate colors.) 

Epilogue: 

Announcer: “People who came to America brought with them 
their music, dances, their style of dress, and their customs. Each 
of these features has had a definite effect upon the dancing of 
America as we know it.” . 

(Lights on main stage.) 


a) Square Dance | 
b) Tap Dance : 
c) Modern Dance 

d) Ballet Dance | 


Child: “Oh! Am I glad I live now! We sure do have the best 
fun of any time.” 

Announcer: “Yes, children, I do believe you’re right. Now 
you’ve had a chance to see a few of the things people have done 
with their leisure time. We have followed the progress of recrea- 
tion from Greece to the United States. You have seen how much 
has been gained through experience, and let us lift our hearts 
toward the Spirit of Play.” 


Form background to music 
Story hour group re-enters 


Finale 

Tableau (lively march): 

All participants return to the stage as lights go out and form 
groups, with the Greek statues in the center background and the 
ballet dancers forming part of the background on the left and 
right wings. Others grouped with the smaller children of the story 
hour in the front center. 

Groups in the finale were placed so that the costume colors 
blended and formed a background for the less colorful partici- 
pants. Ballet dancers hold reed garlands, and the Greek statues 
are in the extreme background. 

The Spirit of Play was a small girl attired in light blue gym 
suit, wearing white sneakers and holding a white volleyball. 


Stage 
A platform thirty-six feet square was erected on the field in 
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front of the stadium and was used as the main stage. A circular 
stage twelve feet in diameter and mounted on rollers was used for 
the Greek and sports tableaux and placed in the rear center of 
the main platform. A removable black curtain, six feet in height, 
divided into three sections, was used as a background for the 
Greek tableaux. This curtain was removed for the modern sports 
tableaux. This latter mentioned stage was revolved by one of the 
youngsters standing in an obscure position. 

Costumes 

The costumes for the dances and drills were of appropriate 
design and were made by the youngsters on the playground under 
the supervision of the directors as a part of the handcraft pro- 
gram. Those for the modern and ballet dances were made in such 
a way that the children could use them for street or party wear. 

White tights were worn by the Greek figures and calamine 
lotion was used to paint the bodies. 

The only costumes used for the sports tableaux and the tum- 
bling were gymnasium suits owned by the youngsters. 

Lights 

Two large “Cahill Floodlights” lighted the entire platform and 
four spotlights were provided for the revolving stage and one for 
the announcer. 

Music 

A W.P.A. orchestra supplied the incidental music. 

Harmonica, accordion, and guitar music played by the young- 
sters was used for the Italian Dances. Phonograph records fur- 
nished the music for the Scottish and Swedish dances. (If a 
phonograph or an orchestra is not available, it has been found 
that the accordion will supply the required music most satisfac- 
torily.) 

Amplification 

One sound truck with two additional loudspeakers and two 
microphones was used. 

Rehearsals 

Rehearsals were conducted daily in separate groups and phono- 
graph music was used for practicing the dances. One dress-re- 
hearsal was held during the morning hours on the day of the 
performance. 

W. C. Coox 
Union County Park System, New Jersey 


Two Sides of Physical Education Instruction 


VER present are a whistle and one or more basketballs during 

a typical boys’ gym period. It appears that this routine 
closely follows Tennyson’s celebrated brook. The fact that the 
majority of men instructors consciously and unconsciously “point” 
for the competitive (interschool) sports, is a weak argument for 
a true physical education pe~iod designed, when correctly based, 
as a diversified program. It is fallacious because the vast legion 
of gym and playground games supply the necessary training for 
the development of skills of hands, body, feet, and so on. 

Mind and body coordination receives its impetus and growth 
very largely in the early years through participation in the host 
of less highly organized activities. Basketball, baseball, and foot- 
ball are so much trigonometry or advanced chemistry, in a com- 
parative sense. The line of least resistance, or plain indolence, 
on the part of any instructor becomes evident when he accepts 
from a group, “Let’s play basketball.” We do not evaluate our 
academic courses on any such basis. 

Physical activities known to incorporate the highest skills and 
organization should, in most cases, be assigned to after-school 
periods. The various techniques forming parts of grade A com- 
petitive sports may be developed naturally and easily through 
and by the systematic use of low and average required skills and 
adaptness. 

It seems to the writer that a greater use of gymnastic ap- 
paratus in gymnasia would also be of value to the program. 
While in this age we believe in and emphasize the initiative, 
agility, alertness, neuromuscular responses, and mental-social in- 
terest and zest to be found in group games, purely gymnastic 
ability still holds a place of its own. 

B. E. Wiccins 
Columbus Public Schools 
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For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 
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> Equipment for all Sports 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


| on degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





























Directors of College Women to 


Meet at Stanford, July 10-15 


All staff members invited to conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of P.E. for College Women, meeting with 
the Western Society of Departments of P.E. for College Women 




















The Conference program, as reported in the May issue of the 
JOURNAL, is centered about the four seminar sessions to be given 
by Dr. Laurence K. Frank of New York, on the general topic 
of the “Education of Women in Terms of Their Needs and Op- 
portunities Today.” 

Cool ocean breezes, playing over San Francisco, Treasure 
Island, and the Golden Gate International Exposition, will vitalize 
hours of sight-seeing full of interest in beauty of natural sur- 
roundings not found elsewhere in this country. 

Whether the southern or northern route is chosen for this 
vacation trip to California, much will reward the traveler. 

Directors and staff members of departments of physical edu- 
cation who wish to become members of the National Association 
should write to Miss Irene A. Clayton, Secretary, at Rockford 
College, Rockford, Illinois. Geographical Section membership is 
also available, concerning which application may be made to 
Miss Clayton for information. 

The latest Conference News Letter with full information and 
program is being sent to members of the National Association 
and of the geographical Sections. 


















HOSTESSES FOR 
THE CONFERENCE: 


Left, 


Mrs. Maud L. Knapp, 
Head of Physical 
Education for Women, 
Stanford University. 


Below, 


Dr. Helen B. Pryor, 
Medical Adviser and 
Director of Physical 
Education for Women, 
Stanford University. 
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News from the 7 


’ Dance Section 




















Margaret jewell 

Lucile Czarnowski, Chairman of the National Section on 
Dance, writes as follows of the outline given below: “The Pre. 
convention Dance Conference and the Dance Section Meetings of 
the National Convention of the American Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation brought to a focus a project 
which the National Section on Dance considers essential to Start 
at this time; that is, to establish a basic point of view for the 
dance which will represent the position of the National Dance 
Section. In planning this study it must be kept in mind that the 
Section serves the interests of administrators, teachers, and par- 
ticipants in schools and recreational groups on all age levels anq 
in all phases of dance. A basic point of view once established 
will serve as a point of reference for all groups and will jy 
effective in guiding them. 

“The immediate step necessary to this study is the planning of 
its framework or anatomical structure. It is highly desirable that 
dance leaders in every section of the country contribute to this 
ground plan. After all of the suggestions are submitted, summer 
study groups all over the country will be encouraged to work on 
this project.” 

Questions and suggestions should be sent to Miss Czarnowski 
at the University of California until June 15, after that date to 
Margaret Jewell, Stanford University. 

The Outline 

I. Need for a study to determine basic point of view regard- 
ing teaching of dance in schools, colleges, and _ recreational 
institutions. 

A. Variance of present points of view due to attitudes which 
have existed toward the function of dance in educational institu- 
tions and recreation organizations. 

II. Determinants of a Basic Philosophy. 

A. (Where and When)—Nature of Contemporary Society. 

1. Definition by description: It is a democratic organization, 
inextricably interwoven with the nature of the individual. 

a) General structure of a democratic society. 

b) Rights and _ responsibilities of individuals within that 
structure. 

c) Relationships to technological, scientific, sociological trends 

d) Relationships to world affairs. 

2. Analysis from different frames of reference 
make up the whole. 

a) Geographical difference 

b) Racial difference. 

c) Industrial difference—urban and rural. 

d) Income difference—privileged to underprivileged. 

e) Other fundamental differences. 

3. Democracy as expressed in one of its institutions, education 
—education as an institution of the United States. 

a) Its function is to provide education based on: (1) needs of 
this democracy; (2) needs of individuals. Does contemporary 
education fulfill this function? Are changes necessary? 

b) Education and recreational agencies other than schools. 

4. Outcomes of education or lacks of education in one area 
of thought and action. Outcomes of educational influences as seen 
in contemporary attitudes toward arts in general and dance in 
particular. 

B. (Who)—Nature of the Individual. As human beings, 
products of a like world heritage, endowed with the same bodily 
structures, and conditioned by the same biological drives, we are 
enabled to communicate with each other. 

1. Common drives. 

2. Individual differences. 

3. Implications for education and for dance in education. 

C. (Why and What)—Nature of the dance as a_ persistent 
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human activity based in human needs. Dance as a separate art 
and as related to other arts. 

1. Dance as a social activity. 

2. Dance as art (and as entertainment). 

3. Dance in education. ; 

a) A functional unit involved in many departments: physical 
education and fine arts. 

III. (How)—Dance as a functional part of education. 

A. Underlying philosophy as determined by the above study. 
Describe special function of dance in education. (This will be- 
come the “platform” of the Dance Section.) 

B. Implications for choice of program. 

1. What types of dance? 

2. To what degree? 

3. For whom? 

C. Implications for method and organization. 

1. Allocation of dance to physical education or to art. 

2. Student classification: age, experience, coeducational or not. 

3. Schedule and time allotment. 

4. Facilities and equipment. 

5. Evaluation and grading. 

6. Leadership. 

a) Teacher training. 

D. Terminology—A common terminology is established after a 
common point of view is established, not before. 

Suggested Reading List 

Progressive Education Association, “Physical Education in the 
Secondary School.” 

Detroit Public Schools, “Course of Study in Health Education 
for Intermediate Schools.” 

Women’s Athletic Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R., “Standards 
Report.” 

Kilpatrick, The Art of Teaching, (pamphlet, Bennington 
College, Co-op Store, Bennington, Vermont). 

Bennington College, March 1937, Science and Culture. See in 
particular: George A. Lundberg, “The Significance of Technology 
in Culture,’ and Thomas P. Brockway, “Trends of Social 
Change,” (Co-op Store, Bennington College). 

Lancelot T. Hogben, Retreat from Reason, Random House, 
1937. 

Dewey, Art as Experience. 

* * * 

The University of Kentucky joins the numerous summer 
sessions offering special work in dance with the following an- 
nouncement of courses: 

“During the first semester a two-hour course in ‘Technique 
and Procedures of the Dance,’ and a three-hour course in ‘His- 
tory and Survey of the Dance’ will be offered. The following 
recreative activities (no credit) will be offered both the first and 
the second semester: tap for men, tap for women, modern dance, 
social dance.” 

News of spring concerts and demonstrations seems to bear out 
the recent trend toward including some kind of technical dem- 


onstration in the program. The use of technical progressions and 
their later appearance in composition gives the audience a cue 
to better understanding. Miami University emphasized different 
kinds of rhythm, Stanford University the quality of body move- 
ment as it stretches and retracts. 

: + * 

This concludes our dance news for the year, but summer 
dance activity is already almost under way. At Bennington 
School of the Dance, this year at Mills College; the University of 
Wisconsin; Greeley, Colorado; the University of Washington; 
New York University Graduate Camp; and numerous other 
centers of dance interest, much will be accomplished. Such re- 
ports will be in the September JournAL. And now may I thank 
all of you for your generous cooperation in contributing to this 
Column and solicit more such aid in the coming year. 


Most sincerely, 
MARGARET JEWELL 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
intensive courses 
june 
midsummer 
september 
* 
hanya holm and concert group 
now booking 1939-40 transcontinental tour 
wa 9-6530 


e 215 west 11 street new york 





Follow the new trend in 
SOCIAL DANCE 


Teach 
Rhythm, Body Balance, 
How to MOVE WELL 


Spring and Summer Normal Courses 
Wiite for descriptive folder 


“ALBERT BUTLER 


Studios—66 East 56th St., New York 
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THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
SUMMER COURSE 


JUNE 5TH TO AUGUST 25TH 


Louis H. Chalif—Folk, National and Ballet 
Billy Newsome—Tap and Musical Comedy 
Alexis Dolinoff—Toe and Ballet 
Frances L. Chalif—Baby and Ballroom 

Polly Korchien—Modern 
Thomas A. Riley—Ballroom 

Paco Cansino—Spanish 

John Plaza—Acrobatics 


Special Folk Dance Class $5.00 per week 


fi ¥ 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Write for free catalogue 














For your dance program. WE have more 
than 1,000 solo and group dances and 
short and full length Ballets to choose from. 
There are dances for every purpose and 
occasion. 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
O Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for free Mail Order Catalog 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special ... 
Separately, Each $2.00 $8.50 
Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 


Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 











$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 
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President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past-President—-Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
Clefford E. Horton 

Illinois had a representation of seven at the national conven- 
tion at San Francisco: Dr. Staley and Dr. Stafford from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Mrs. Beiswanger from Monticello; and Dr. 
Steinhaus, Mr. Pritzlaff, Miss Wood, and Mrs. Cochran from 
Chicago. Most of these returned with glowing accounts of con- 
vention meetings, California hospitality, and the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. 

What Illinois Physical Educators Intend to Do This Summer 

P. J. Van Horn of Eastern Illinois State College is to teach 
for the first eight weeks of the summer and plans to visit the 
west coast during dog days. 

F. C. Hall of Philo is to be in summer school. 

Bill Craig joins the host of the seekers after knowledge. 

W. O. Larson of Canton earns his keep by supervising the 
Canton playgrounds until August 16, then to Clair Bee’s coach- 
ing school and thence to the Whalen exposition. 

Rebecca Weinstein of Streator will go most of us one or two 
better. She plans to visit both fairs, and do some work on her 
doctorate degree at N.Y.U. 

Mary Myers of Olney will slice, hook, and putt on the Olney 
acres. 

Cecil May of Waterman is worried that the fishing will be 
very good while he is finishing his master’s at the University of 
Illinois. 

Clarence East of York High plans to begin on a master’s at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

H. P. Beasley of Chicago will visit the World’s Fair in New 
York. 

Roy Buchanan will vacation at Twin Lake, Michigan. 

Dorothy Coleman of Normal will seek erudition at Iowa 
City. 

Jack Haskin of Pontiac circus fame will manage the Pontiac 
municipal pool for the fifth consecutive year. After that he will 
go to New York. 

Miss C. Callahan of J. Sterling Morton plans to attend the 
Bennington School of the Dance at Mills College and take in the 
San Francisco Fair. 

Della T. Hinkel, Instructor of Dance, will be teaching at the 
University of Illinois during the summer session. 

INDIANA 
Helen West 

The Indiana Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation held its annual spring meeting in Indianapolis on 
April 1 at the conclusion of the Midwest District Convention. 
The meeting was highlighted by the presence of the officers of the 
Midwest Association, of Emil Rath, the Midwest Convention 
Manager and former president of the state association, the effi- 
ciency of Ben Miller as President in his presentation of annual 
reports, and the introduction of the new state officers for 1939-40. 
Gertrude Jane Reynolds, of the Board of Education of Gary, is 
the new President; Robert Hinshaw, Rushville, Vice-President ; 
Mary Fread, Laboratory School, Terre Haute, Secretary; Reuben 
Behlmer, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Treasurer ; 
Lloyd Messersmith, University of Indiana, Member-at-Large; 
and Clark McCullough, Union City, retains his chairmanship of 
the district officers. 

A broad program for the district meetings is being planned 
for the coming year. Suggestions have been culled from plans 
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that have proved successful throughout the districts, and farther 
new and interesting possibilities are to be sent to each district 
chairman. 
MICHIGAN 
Roy }. McMurray 

The State Council of Athletics, in their May meeting at the 
Detroit Athletic Club, set the Sports Program for the year 193949 
for various functions in physical education and athletics. Follow. 
ing are the dates set for fall events: 

Annual Football Rules Interpretation Meeting, September 9, 

Regional Football Rules Meetings, September 11-16, 

Regional Cross-Country Runs, October 28. 

State Cross-Country Run, November 4. 

Annual Swimming Rules Meeting, November 18. 

Annual Basketball Rules Interpretation Meeting, November 25, 

Regional Basketball Rules Meetings, December 9. 

Representative Council Meeting, December 6-8. 

Annual Business Meeting, December 7. 

The state athletic council has given a great deal of attention 
to safety problems involved in transporting boys and girls to 
and from state contests. Every possible means to eliminate 
hazards and shorten distances of travel has been considered and 
used. 

Saginaw has been selected as the safest city in the United 
States in the population range between 50 and 100 thousand 
people. 

The June issue of the Michigan Physical Education New; 
carries a number of very interesting articles regarding spring 
sports programs throughout the state. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 

Leaders in physical education in West Virginia, according to 
Dean Alden W. Thompson of West Virginia University, are 
planning their work for the next two years as a build-up for the 
Midwest District Convention to be held in Charleston in 1941, 

Jitterbugs gave way to the exponents of the Virginia reel, 
the square dance, mountain ballads, and other folk lore songs 
and dances at the Folk Festival given in the Field House at West 
Virginia University, May 3. 

The Festival, first of its kind to be held, drew twenty-three 
hundred spectators, and reached a radio audience through the 
facilities of WMMN. 

A May Day program at Mannington High School, presented 
May 5 before fifteen hundred patrons and guests, was participated 
in by two hundred pupils of the physical education department. 
Followed in the evening by the Athletic Association Dance, the 
day was typical of the exhibitions of physical education work 
throughout the state this month. The other activity most fre- 
quent just now is the county field day. The practice is to hold 
one for girls and one for boys. 

The State Track Meet was run off in one day, May 13, at 
Morgantown. Previously the preliminaries have been held one 
day and the finals the next. It is conducted under the auspices 
of West Virginia University. 

WISCONSIN 
Fred Hein 

The central committee on development of a new curriculum in 
physical education for Wisconsin held an “all-day” session at 
Madison April 28. Chairman Nohr is to announce selection ol 
subcommittees approved by the central group to begin work on 
investigation of present programs and facilities. 

The Wisconsin Physical Education Association is to have a 
new “stream-lined” constitution if the membership approves ol 
the move. The new constitution, which was prepared by Chait- 
man W. J. Wittick’s committee, is being sent out along with the 
state Journal to all members so that plenty of time will be avail- 
able for adequate consideration before the annual meeting next 
fall. 

The May Journal, which has just been sent to the member- 
ship, is one of the finest of the year. Editor Stangel’s develop- 
ment of the district news sections and the college news sections 
has created much new interest in the work and programs of 
friends and institutions in other than our own parts of the state. 
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President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


CONNECTICUT 
Thomas C. Degman, Jr. 

The new officers of the Connecticut Physical Education Asso- 
ciation named at the mid-winter meeting held in Bridgeport, are 
as follows: President, Alfred T. Geddes, Instructor of Health 
Education and Physical Education, State Teachers’ College, Dan- 
bury; Vice-President, Helen Lockwood, Central High School, 
Bridgeport ; Secretary, Albert Pilvelis, New Haven; Treasurer, 
Susan Bill, Hartford. 

Dr. Charles Wilson of Hartford and Estelle Cuddy of New 
Britain were elected representatives to the National Association. 

An afternoon of visitation to schools in Bridgeport preceded 
the business and speaking meetings. Helen Clark, retiring presi- 
dent, handled the arrangements. 

A coeducational playday for high school students of Fair- 
field County and neighboring towns was held at the State Teach- 
ers’ College at Danbury, Saturday, April 15. The playday, 
directed by Iveagh Munro and Alfred Gedales, physical education 
instructors at the college, was a project of the senior class. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 

As an interesting departure from its regular type meetings, the 
Women’s Division of the Physical Education Association of the 
District of Columbia staged a panel dinner on the evening of 
April 27, at the A.A.U.W., the objective being to “see ourselves 
as others see us.” Dr. Chester Holmes, assistant superintendent 
in charge of junior high schools, chairman of the panel, spoke 
first, issuing in a brief and concise talk a challenge to physical 
education to minimize interscholastic athletics and give more 
time and thought to the teaching of the entire student body. 
Other panel speakers included Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, Dr. 
Ella Oppenheimer, Dr. Thacher Winslow, Genevieve Gavower, 
and Thomas C. Parker. Birch E. Bayh, director of physical edu- 
cation in the District of Clumbia, answered the challenge in be- 
half of physical education. 

This being the season for playdays, the senior high school girls 
have planned a very interesting program for May 26 at the 
Anacostia High School. Mrs. Evelyn Daniel is chairman of the 
playday, and on her committee are Mrs. Ruth Sides and Mrs. 
Elizabeth James. 

On May 13 the third annual playday for girls of the junior 
high schools of the District was staged. Mrs. Mildred Robertson 
of the Paul Junior High School, who so successfully planned and 
executed the playday for last year, was again chairman. On the 
committee with Mrs. Robertson were Mrs. Frances Osterhaus 
from the Anacostia Junior High School and Mrs. Carolyn Arm- 
strong from Macfarland. 

















NEW JERSEY 
William P. Uhier, Jr. 

A new departure for the New Jersey Physical Education Asso- 
ciation is the holding of sectional meetings in addition to the 
three regular all-state meetings, the number reaching five this 
year. The meetings were received enthusiastically and attendance 
was good. In addition to physical education teachers, others 
invited were school administrators, school physicians, and school 
nurses. 

Harry Lake of Union High School has added an effective pro- 
gram of game skills to his course of study. In it each sport is 
broken down into its elements. Skills are taught through mimetics, 
practiced in drills, and then used as elements in lead-up games. 
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The New Jersey Physical Education Association is bringing to 
a conclusion a three-year project in Constitution revision. Among 
the new provisions is the organization of a student division with 
its own council, which will work in connection with and under 
the guidance of the council of the parent body. 

Archery is on the increase in New Jersey, with over twenty 
thousand pupils shooting, some of whom are developing 
championship ability. During the winter an inter-high school 
mail tournament for girls was conducted under the direction of 
Mrs. Rosemary McCarthy, of Woodbridge. A noteworthy out- 
come was the interest which spread to adults, resulting in the 
organization of adult archery clubs. 

Blairstown High School has substituted playdays for girls’ 
varsity basketball. Charlotte C. Claus reports that instead of the 
small number of players previously involved in basketball, they 
now have a greater number of the enrollment participating. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 

The Northeastern District Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation was organized under the new plan 
provided in the state setup on April 21, at Scranton. Speakers 
were Dr. William F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, Columbia University. Officers for 
1939-40, elected under the new constitution, are: President, Daniel 
Callaghan, Hawley; President-Elect, Hazel Stokes, Scranton; Vice- 
President, Dorothy Smith, Wilkes Barre; Secretary, Geneveive 
Zimbar, East Stroudsburg; Treasurer, Niel Bennett, Scranton. 

The Eastern District Association held its reorganization meet- 
ing May 19, at the Hotel Traylor, Allentown, under the leader- 
ship of J. Birney Crum, President. Speakers at the meeting 
included Dr. E. C. Davis, Dr. William F. Meredith, Glen Harme- 
son, Geneveive Zimbar, Dorothy K. Landis, and Elizabeth 
McHose. 

The University of Pennsylvania will sponsor the National 
Intercollegiate Telegraphic Swimming Meet in 1940. 

Volume I, Number 3 of the Pennsylvania State Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation made its appearance 
early in May. The Publicity Committee would like to exchange 
with publications from other state associations. Interested per- 
sons are asked to write to Elizabeth McHose, Senior High School, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Dr. Elwood C. Davis, President of the 
state Association, was responsible for the excellent Supplement 
to the State Journal. 

Dr. F. W. Maroney, Columbia University, was the main 
speaker at the banquet of the physical education staff and students 
at The Pennsylvania State College. 

Wilkes Barre has an outstanding intramural program which 
includes the elementary schools as well as the high schools. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Robert L. Davis 

The annual social meeting of the Rhode Island Physical Edu- 
cation Association was held May 23 at The German Club in Paw- 
tucket, R.I. A real German Buffet Supper of frankforts, buckworst, 
schnitzels, sauerkraut, and all the “fixin’s” was provided. The 
financial report, a report of the Nominating Committee, and 
various individualized reports by members attending the Eastern 
District Convention were read, followed by community singing, 
entertainment, and social dancing. 

VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 

Meetings were held in four different sections of the state this 
spring, rather than a general meeting at Montpelier. The gather- 
ings were as follows: May 8, Burlington; May 12, Lyndonville; 
May 15, Bellows Falls; May 19, Rutland. Standards were dis- 
cussed, problems worked out, and special speakers secured. 

The girls of Burlington Junior and Senior High Schools gave 
a fine demonstration under the direction of Olive Krogman during 
February. 

Questionnaires were sent out under the direction of Alice 
Coutts Aldrich, State Director, and Gray Coane, President of the 
State Association, relative to future athletic policy in the state. 
A meeting of the executive committee was held recently in Bur- 
lington to go over plans for the fall meeting. 
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President—Dr. Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 

Denton. 

President-Elect—Len T. Sherrill, Louisiana State University. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Tulsa Public Schools. 

Treasurer—M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky. 

Secretary—Jess W. Hair, State Department of Education, La. 
Southern District Convention, 1939 

The Twelfth Annual Convention of the Southern District, 
American Association for Health, Physicai Education, and Rec- 
reation, convened at Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 27 to 30, 1939. 
Thos. E. McDonough presided, and Mrs. Helen Corrubia acted 
as local convention chairman. Participating speakers from out- 
side the District included Dr. J. F. Williams, Dr. J. B. Nash, and 
Dr. N. P. Neilson. 

The splendid programs, as compiled by the twelve section 
chairmen, were well received and the attendance at sectional 
meetings was splendid. The convention theme “Integration” was 
carried on through many of the Section meetings. 

A revised constitution to conform closely to that of the 
National Association was presented at the business meeting. This 
new constitution is to be studied and presented again next year 

The Executive Committee, Section Chairmen, and Local Com- 
mittees under the direction of Mrs. Helen Corrubia are to be 
commended for their splendid cooperation and the successful 
convention. The Mayo Hotel and the City of Tulsa were grand 
hosts, and the fine hospitality and many comforts afforded our 
delegates were duly appreciated. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 

Alabama College is offering a course in “Safety Driving” dur- 
ing the 1939 summer session, to be taught by Margaret McCall, 
Director of Health and Physical Education. 

Curren A. Farmer, Director of Physical Education for Men 
at Troy State Teachers College, has just completed plans for the 
construction of a new play area, to adjoin the gymnasium, which 
includes eight tennis, eight handball, four paddle tennis, four 
badminton, two volleyball, two basketball courts; two play- 
ground baseball and regulation soccer fields, and a quarter-mile 
track. 




















ARKANSAS 
Eugene Lambert 

Lesley Vinal of the University of Montana has been employed 
as Head, Women’s Physical Education Department of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, succeeding Ruth Cranz, deceased. 

During the coming summer, Solon B. Sudduth of State Teach- 
ers College will be doing graduate work at Peabody Teachers 
College and Eugene Lambert of the University of Arkansas will 
continue graduate work in Physical Education at The Ohio State 
University. 

FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 

The tentative course of study in physical education for the 
secondary schools, prepared last year, has been under careful con- 
sideration by many schools during the current year. The first 
term of summer school held at the University of Florida will be 
devoted to a workshop at which teachers from the entire state 
will revise and improve the tentative course developed last 
summer. Each teacher in the workshop will also make complete 
adaptations of the course to fit the school where he is employed. 

A special health conference lasting for a period of two weeks, 
beginning August 7, will also be held at the University of Florida. 
Fannie Shaw of the State Board of Health of Georgia, and Alice 
K. Miller, University of Texas, will be special consultants for the 
conference, whose object is to set up a complete health program 
for the public schools of Florida. 


GEORGIA 
Frank “Jack” Frost 

B. L. Smith of South Georgia Teachers 
that institution will offer a course in basketb 
teachers during the summer school. 

The University of Georgia summer school recreational 
gram includes trips to points of interest, a selective intresagel 
program, camera clubs, social and folk dancing, picnics, boat z 
cursions, comic dramatics, corecreation activities including stent 
nights, group and couple picnics, and drama. This unique ang 
interesting program is supervised and organized by Frank Frost 


KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhofer 

The Kentucky Health and Physical Education Association 
met during the Kentucky Education Association convention in 
Louisville, April 14. The following officers were elected for 
1939-40: Dudley Ashton, President; J. D. Allen, Vice-President: 
Arnold Winkenhofer, Secretary and Treasurer. Dr. F, W. Caudell 
and Ruth Glassow were the principal speakers. An extensive 
membership drive was planned for 1939-40, both for state and 
national association memberships. 

M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky, attended the Conference 
on College Training of Recreation Leaders held at the University 
of North Carolina, April 27-29. ; 

Mary King Montgomery, Womens Department of Physical 
Education, University of Kentucky, presented a Modern Dance 
Recital on May 11. 

The Physical Education Section of the Annual Educational 
Conference held at the University of Kentucky each fall will be 
entirely devoted to recreation as related to physical education jn 
the school. 


College Announces 
all for rural Schoo] 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

Louisiana State University is offering a well-rounded program 
in health and physical education this summer, July 31-August 5. 
The instruction will be conducted under the following assignment 
of instructors: 

Football: Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern; Moon Mullins, 
Loyola; Curtis Parker, Centenary; Bernie Moore, Ben Enis, Ted 
Cox, Blue Howell, Red Sanders, and Red Swanson, LSU. 
Basketball: Harry Rabenhorst, L.S.U. Boxing: Ed. Khoury, 
L.S.U. Swimming: Hickey Higginbotham, L.S.U. Training: CF. 
Striplin, $.S.U. Track: Bernie Moore, L.S.U. Athletic Organiza- 
tion: T. P. Heard, L.S.U. 

Louisiana State Normal is offering a very broad program in 
physical education and health instruction throughout the summer 
term. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, with improved facilities, 
will offer a better program throughout the summer than it has 
been possible to offer heretofore. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute at Ruston is intensifying the 
summer program to meet the needs of teachers attending summer 
schools. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 


Officers for 1939-40 of the Mississippi Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation are: Stanley L. Robinson, 
President; Marguerite Dacey, President-Elect; Roy Sheffield, 
Vice-President ; John King, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Mississippi Association has become officially affiliated with 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. The efforts of the Association this coming year will 
be centered on the adoption of a state program of public school 
physical education and an attempt to secure a full-time director 
of health and physical education. 

The third annual conference of the Mississippi Federation of 
Women’s Athletic Associations met at the University of Mississippi 
on April 14-15. The highlight of the conference was a model 
playday, with students from five colleges participating in archery, 
tennis, golf, badminton, shuffleboard, table tennis, and volleyball. 
Another feature was a panel discussion on some of the problems 
in girls’ athletics. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Valerie Colvin 

During the month the following schools sponsored successful 
high school playdays: Oklahoma College for Women, North- 
western State Teachers College, and Okmulgee High School. 

There were two hundred participants in the Northern District 
Field and Track Meet. An innovation was the inclusion of arch- 
ery, table tennis, and badminton. Sufficient interest was shown 
in these events to warrant their permanent adoption as part of 
the meet. 

Margaret Tolstead, dance instructor at Central State Teachers 
College, will spend the summer in Europe where she will study 
under Mary Wigman. She joins a party conducted by Mrs. H. C. 
Clarke of the Y.M.C.A. of Oklahoma City. 


VIRGINIA 
L. T. Ludwig 
During the past winter months and early spring, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Acrobatic Troupe gave eleven performances 
showing to approximately four thousand students and adults 
various phases of physical education which demonstrate the 
possibilities that exist for the building of well-rounded programs 
in schools and colleges. 
The third Annual University of Virginia Circus was held on 
May 12. Visiting high school boys and girls from all parts of 
Virginia were the guests of the Department of Sports. 
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President—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 
Claire M. johnston 

Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, the new Dean of the College of 
Applied Arts at the University of California at Los Angeles, is 
making an extended tour of the United States in order to observe 
the organization of various colleges throughout the country. 

Practical training in leadership for the . University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles Summer Camp was offered to students at 
Camp Cotraca in the Pacific Palisades of Santa Monica the week 
end of May 12. Camp training under the co-direction of Jane 
Skelley, 39, and Gene Talbott, ’39, included first aid, dramatics, 
photography, handicrafts, and many other activities. Bernece 
Hooper will be faculty adviser for the camp, which is open to 
all university men and women students. 

An interesting meeting of the alumnae of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women of the University of California 
was held on Saturday, April 15. Dorothy Smith, Chairman of 
the Alumnae Committee on Athletics, was in charge of arrange- 
ments. Edith Hyde discussed methods used in organizing arch- 
ery for secondary school girls. By means of a panel discussion, 
various phases of the testing program in athletics were considered. 
The panel was composed of the Misses Zoe Bromley, Marjoric 
Miller, and Josephine Ketcik, all teachers who are experimenting 
with the testing program. Hazel Cubberley served as coordinator, 
and Dr. John F. Bovard summarized the discussion. At the 
luncheon which followed, Dr. F. W. Cozens was the guest of 
honor and principal speaker. 

May 25, 26, and 27, were the dates set for the annual Dance 
Recital presented by the Department of Physical Education for 
Women at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

One of the films which attracted the most favorable attention 
at the National Convention, held recently in San Francisco, was 
the “Technique of the Modern Dance.” Mary Jane Hungerford, 
instructor of the dance at the University of Southern California, 
is a co-author. 
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A teachers’ examination in the field of physical education and 
corrective physical education was held recently by the Los Angeles 
City Schools. Some three hundred applicants participated in the 
examination, which consisted of a written technical examination, 
an oral interview, and a practical examination. Candidates for 
positions will be selected from an eligible list made up of those 
successful candidates who passed with an average grade of 85 or 
above. 

The Playground and Recreation Department of the City of 
Los Angeles recently held an examination for Playground Di- 
rectors. 

The news items from Southern California published each 
month have been sent in by Edith Harshberger and Martin Trieb. 

Dr Jesse F. Williams of Columbia University spent several 
days in April at Chico State College. 

At the time of writing, it is planned to have four thousand 
Oakland school children present demonstrations at the Fair on 
May 29. Fifteen hundred will take part in music, and twenty-five 
hundred in physical education activities, including sports and 
dancing. 

The Recreation Building on Treasure Island played host to 
many celebrated physical education persons from all parts of the 
country on Thursday, April 6, during the meeting of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

An invitation is extended by the recreation administrator, 
Charles W. Davis, to all who are visiting the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition, to sce the Recreation Building and the 
many interesting recreation developments which it contains, in 
addition to the activities conducted. 


NEVADA 
James Coleman 

The State of Nevada was represented at the National Conven- 
tion by a delegate on the National Legislative Council. Nevada 
has twenty-seven national members, which is an all-time high for 
this state. There are only eighty men and women, full time and 
part time combined, that are doing any physical education in 
the entire state. Twenty-seven out of eighty is a high per cent 
for a state where the population is so widely scattered as it is in 
Nevada. 

Physical education people in Nevada are now in the process 
of making arrangements for a state convention in conjunction 
with the state teachers institute next fall. They expect to work 
up a fine program and try to have a 100 per cent turnout of the 
physical education teachers of the state at that time. 

The University of Nevada has been alloted $200,000 for a 
new physical education building, which is of vital interest to the 
people of Nevada. 

UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

Utah was represented at the National Convention by about 
fifty delegates. This interest in national affairs is growing rapidly 
in the state, as attendance at the Convention indicates. The 
following Utah people were selected to serve in Southwest Dis- 
trict positions for next year: Bernice Moss, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Charlotte Stewart, Chairman Recreation Section; J. 
R. Griffiths, Chairman Research Section; and Bernice N. Thomas, 
Chairman Women’s Athletic Section. 

Observance of Child Health Day throughout the state was 
unusually fine this year. A state-wide committee was appointed 
by the Utah State Board of Health with the National Women’s 
Relief Society of the Latter-Day Saints Church acting as sponsor 
of the program. Many public meetings were held, with lectures 
given by doctors and other trained persons. The schools observed 
May Day with playday and festival activities, together with 
assembly programs, health issues of the school paper, poster dis- 
plays, and other significant activities. 

The annual invitational track and field meet and girls’ posture 
parade was held at the Brigham Young University on April 28 
and 29. Approximately three thousand students from junior high 
through junior college participated in this mammoth sports event. 
C. J. Hart, Director of Physical Education at the B.Y.U., was 
general chairman. 
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Rachel Jane Benton 


State Representatives . . and their committees have been 
busy throughout the year with college and high school playdays 
of all kinds, sports demonstrations at various conventions, rules 
clinics, and officials ratings in basketball (some are experimenting 
with softball and swimming ratings), movie making, combating 
commercialized softball and _ basketball, advertising N.S.W.A. 
publications, and generally promoting the best standards in girls’ 
athletic activities. Credit should be given to the fine work of 
these committees. The Connecticut and Rhode Island state com- 
mittees are making surveys of athletic policies in the high schools. 
Helen Manley of the Missouri committee is studying coeduca- 
tional volleyball. The Missouri state committee has chosen as 
its special problem of the year the election of women members 
to the Board of the Missouri High School Athletic Association. 
At present this board is made up of men, who attempt to legislate 
the affairs of girls’ sports along with their work with boys’ 
activities. The state committee, backed by the N.S.W.A. national 
officers, has made a strong impression throughout the state in 
helping inform the school principals as to what good standards 
of participation for girls should be, in connection with the battle 
over the passage of a by-law of the Missouri High School Athletic 
Association to limit the number of games in which girls might 
participate. The committee reports a “moral victory.” 

The United States Lawn Tennis Association . . . has announced 
films available for 1939. There are five reels of 16mm. silent 
film, 400 feet to a reel, including normal and slow speed action 





Publications 


of the 


NATIONAL SECTION ON 
WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 


Just Out! 


Motion Pictures in Sports: An 
Annotated Bibliography and Film List 
25c; $2.50 dozen 


Tennis Type Games 
(An experimental Unit for teaching tennis and related 
games) 25c; $2.50 dozen 


Special Events in the Physical 


Education Program 
(Assemblies, demonstrations, and other feature events) 
50c; $5.00 dozen 


Complete list of titles sent on request 
Send order (with remittance) to 


ELIZABETH NOYES 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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of 1938 Davis Cup Challenge Round and National Championshj 
play. The charge is $15 for U.S.L.T.A. member clubs or colle 4 
schools, public park associations, or similar educational ‘ee 
tions, and $25 to tennis clubs, country clubs, and similar oman 
tions which are not members of U.S.L.T.A. Exhibitors are a 
sponsible for loss, damage, or destruction of films while in their 
possession. Reel 1 shows scenes from the 1938 U, S. National 
Singles Championships, and portions of the matches between 
Budge and Bromwich, Budge and Wood, Alice Marble and Nan 

Wynne. Reel 2 shows scenes from the 1938 Davis Cup Challenge 
Round including the doubles match between Budge-Mako and 
Bromwich-Quist. Reels 3, 4, and 5 are slow-motion Shots of 
Donald Budge executing the forehand and_ backhand drives 
volleys, and smash. This slow motion shows clearly stance, body 
turns, weight shifts, grips, and footwork and should be excellent 
for teaching purposes. For information, address E. B. M 
Executive Secretary, United States Lawn Tennis Association, 
Broadway, New York City. 

REPORT OF 1939 ELECTIONS 

Elinor M. Schroeder, Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions and Elections for 1939, reports that the following national 
officers of the National Section on Women’s Athletics were elected 
as a result of voting conducted at the recent spring conventions 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R.: 

Chairman-Elect: Ruth Atwell, George Washington University. 
Washington, D.C. Miss Atwell takes office as Chairman in 1940, 
for a term of two years. 

Members-at-Large of the Legislative Board: Elizabeth Beall, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., and Anna Espenschade, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. The terms of these members are 
from 1939-1942. 

These election returns were properly certified in each District, 
and the original returns were checked by members of the Legisla- 
tive Board called together for a special meeting in New York 
City on May 5. 

Officers of the N.S.W.A. were chosen by the Legislative Board 
as follows: Secretary, Harriet Fitchpatrick, Board of Education, 
Cleveland; Treasurer, Grace M. Stafford, Y.W.C.A., Chicago; Pro- 
gram Chairman for 1940 National Convention Sessions of 
N.S.W.A., Katherine W. Curtis, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago. 
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H. Harrison Clarke 

With the district and national conventions of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
over for 1939, it is an opportune time to summarize the activities 
of the Administrative Measurements Section for the year. Meet- 
ings of this section were held at both the National Convention 
in San Francisco and the Eastern District Convention in New 
York City, as has been the case since 1936, these two conventions 
being the only ones to include programs for the section. 

During the past year, no legislation was enacted at either the 
national or the eastern district meetings of the Section, other 
than the election of officers. At the San Francisco national con- 
vention in April, Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal of Duluth Teachers 
College was elected to succeed Dr. Ruth Bass of the University of 
Texas as chairman, and Professor Granville Johnson of Denver 
University was elected secretary. At the Eastern District Con- 
vention in New York, James J. Carter of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
succeeded Dr. A. Lester Crapser, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, as chairman. Dr. Leonard Larson of 
Springfield College was named chairman-elect; and William 
Moench, High School, Sherrill, New York, secretary. 

The National Administrative Measurements Section at the 
Atlanta Convention in 1938 ruled that the Chairman of the Exec- 
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utive Board should provide for carrying on the publication of 
the Section news column in the JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpucaTion. Upon the request of Professor Walter A. Cox of 
Ithaca College, Chairman of the Board, the publication of the 
column will continue under the present arrangements. A change 
in procedure, however, is planned. It will continue to function 
as a news column, but will include special items written by experts 
in the measurement field and by those actively engaged in using 
tests in actual school situations. Such features as the evaluation 
of old and new tests by their authors and others, various points 
of view concerning tests and their uses, the application of tests-to 
school physical education programs, practical problems faced in 
inaugurating and conducting measurement programs, and crit- 
icisms of tests and their uses by those qualified to make such 
statements, will be included. The research techniques used in 
constructing tests will be given scant attention as this is con- 
sidered the province of the Research Section. The keynote of the 
Section and of the column has been and should continue to be 
the use of tests in making physical education an effective force 
in the lives of school children. 

All members of the physical education profession are invited 
to contribute items for this column, such items to be properly 
credited, and are urged to join in a general discussion and debate 
concerning the value of testing in general, of specific tests in 
particular, and of the purposes and uses to which tésts should be 
put. A general debate of the measurement field might be a 
worth-while means of eliminating or evaluating many of the 
differences that now exist in this area. 

At last the physical education profession has been favored 
with a book on tests and measurements from the gifted pen of 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, Research Professor of Anthropometry and 
Physical Education, State University of Iowa. The book, entitled 
Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical Education, is 
one of the Physical Education Series being published by F. S. 
Crofts and Company. 
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President—E. E. Boushey, University of Oregon. 
President-Elect—-Helen G. Smith, State College of Washington. 
Vice-President—Dorothea Lensch, Portland, Oregon. 
Sec’y-Treas—Leonard Mayfield, Grants Pass High School, Oregon. 


MONTANA 
K. Elizabeth Anderson 


A bill for a director of health and physical education has met 
defeat in the Montana legislature for the second time. Soon 
after the first defeat in the 1937 legislature, the president of the 
State Physical Education Association appointed a legislative com- 
mittee of ten to organize for the passage of such a bill in the 
1939 legislature. 

These ten people represented various sections of the state and 
met in Helena several times to work out plans. Not only have 
these people worked hard, but we have had splendid help and 
advice from J. E. Rogers of the National Recreation Association, 
whe has met with the committee, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the Executive Secretary of the M.E.A. He also 
appeared as one of the speakers at both the 1937 and 1938 dis- 
trict meetings of the Montana Education Association. 

Although we were not all in accord with the text of the bill, 
we put forth a united effort for its passage. In spite of the work 
of some lobbyists in Helena, however, and of letters and telegrams 
irom the State Physical Education Association, teachers, super- 
intendents, P.T.A., and Legion organizations, the bill was killed 
in committee. 

The failure of the bill can best be explained by the fact that 
the legislature was bent on economy in every respect. They also 
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seemed to oppose the creation of any new offices and the appoint- 
ment of any more people to the state office at this time. 

This defeat is disheartening to those who gave it such whole- 
hearted support, but we are determined not to give up and hope 
to have new plans of attack formulated soon. One of the res- 
olutions passed at the M.E.A. delegate assembly meeting in Bill- 
ings in March states: “Be it resolved, That a director in the 
field of health and physical education be added to the staff of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. This director also may 
have charge of cases of needy children, so that provision may be 
made for the care of eyes, teeth, and all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the child.” 

And so the M.E.A. and the M.P.E.A. will continue the fight 
in the interests of the children of Montana. 


OREGON 
Jack E. Hewitt 


Ned Johns, graduate major of physical education at Stanford 
University, is now a staff member at the University of Oregon. 

Lestle Sparks, President of the Oregon Physical Education As- 
sociation, will soon put out the Oregon Bulletin. 

Paul R. Washke, Intramural Sports Director at the University 
of Oregon, is taking graduate work towards his doctorate at 
Oregon State College. 

Madeline Larson, past-president of the Northwest District and 
Oregon State Associations has entered the realm of housewife and 
is residing at Stanford University, California. Miss Larson was 
formerly director of physical education at Eastern Oregon Normal. 

Lucile Murphy received her master’s degree in physical edu- 
cation at Columbia University this past year and now is a member 
of the staff in the new physical education setup in Portland. 
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President—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa University. 

President-Elect—Willard N. Greim, Denver Public Schools. 

Vice-President—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Morrison, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Nebraska. 


MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 


The St. Paul schools gave a matinee performance in connection 
with the Festival of Nations in April. 

The Department of Physical Education and Athletics for Men 
at the University of Minnesota has prepared an attractive bulletin 
on “Professional Courses in Physical Education.” 

The State Board of Education through the Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. J. G. Rockwell, has recommended the administra- 
tion of interscholastic athletic, in accordance with the resolution 
passed by the Legislative Council of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Thomas Gibson has joined the staff of the Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics at the University of Minnesota 
as research assistant. He recently completed four years of service 
in Iran (Persia) where he served as National Director of Physical 
and Health Education and Scouting. 

John Roning, present director of physical education in Red 
Wing Public Schools, has accepted a position as director of physical 
education at Gustavus Adolphus College. He will start his duties 
there next fall. 

MISSOURI 
Jack Matthews 

Strong Hinman, Director of Health and Physical Education 
in the Kansas City Public Schools, will be on the staff of the 
Physical Education Department of the University of Missouri 
during the Summer Session. 

The Third Annual Playday sponsored by the Women’s Athletic 
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Association of the University of Missouri was held on April 22. 
Two hundred thirty high school girls attended, coming from 
places within a radius of 60 miles. Activities included hit-pin 
baseball, volleyball, relays, stunts, mass deck tennis, and dodge- 
ball. 

Fifty-three softball teams are competing for the men’s intra- 
mural championship at the University of Missouri. 

In preparing a card catalog of books related to physical edu- 
cation, it was found at the University that approximately eight 
hundred books are available for physical education students. A 
complete card catalog of all physical education books and maga- 
zine articles is being prepared under the direction of Guy Sapping- 
ton, Instructor in Physical Education. 

Twelve colleges participated in the Third Annual Sports Day 
sponsored by the Women’s Athletic Association of the University 
of Missouri. 


NEBRASKA 
Randall D. Watkins 


The annual Spring Playday at the Nebraska School for the 
Blind was held May 6 under the direction of Evelyn Burgess. 

The University of Nebraska Dance Recital, under the auspices 
of Orchesis, honorary dance club, was given April 29 in Grant 
Memorial Hall under the direction of Shirley Bennett. 

The Omaha Health and Physical Education Society held its 
annual meeting in the form of a dinner party in the atmosphere 
of the Golden Spike Days. Everyone came in costume and had 
his d’nner around an Indian Tepee. After the dinner, everyone, 
including members of the Board of Education, joined in square 
dances led by Catharine Carrick. 

The University of Omaha Dance Concert was given May 16 
in the University auditorium. 

The Nebraska State Teachers College at Wayne has started an 
extensive swimming program for the Boy Scouts in Northeast 
Nebraska. The facilities of the college, along with competent in- 
struction, are available to Scouts in the area four nights a week. 

Marian McLaren, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Omaha, has been appointed the new state 
chairman of basketball. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 


Lewis Hess, newly elected president of the South Dakota 
Health and Physical Education Association, will not be in that 
state next year. 

Ruth Allen, Instructor in Physical Education at Northern 
Teachers, will not teach in summer school but plans instead to 
spend most of the summer at a lake in Minnesota. 

Northern Teachers in particular, and the state of South Dakota 
in general, will lose an outstanding friend of health and physical 
education with the retirement of Dr. C. G. Lawrence. Dr. Law- 
rence, more than any other administrator in South Dakota, has 
worked untiringly for the objectives of a practical health and 
physical education program. Not given too much encouragement 
by the past unfavorable economic conditions of South Dakota, 
Dr. Lawrence has managed to make a fine contribution to our 
field in the teaching profession. 

Paul Marschalk, of Pierre High School, has worked out an 
interesting score book for basketball which will be in wide use 
in South Dakota next year. 

The Aberdeen High School sponsored another successful Aber- 
deen Relays this year. Director Cy Holgate is fast losing his 
reputation as a rainmaker, as this is the second year the relays 
have enjoyed fair weather. 

Howard Wood, Director of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, is looking forward to the expansion of the recreational 
facilities of Washington High School. As additional facilities are 
provided the demand keeps pace. The result has been a remark- 
able growth of the activity program at Washington High School. 

H. Goodell reports an interesting intramural program at the 
South Dakota School of Mines. 

Two classes in ballroom dancing have been organized at the 
Northern State Teachers College under the direction of Ruth 
Allen, assisted by members of the W.A.A. 
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| jv University of California, Berkeley campus, will have as 
guest professors this summer Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus of George 
Williams College and Professor T. K. Cureton, Jr., of Spring. 
field College. Dr. Steinhaus will present courses in physiology anq 
content, and Professor Cureton in philosophy and administration, 
A feature of the summer session at the Los Angeles campus will 
be a workshop conducted by Dr. John F. Bovard and a school 
of dance. The curriculum at both campuses includes a wide 
variety of courses in health, physical education, and recreation, 
i ee 

ITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania, is the city where, during the 

week of October 16, the American School Health Association 
will meet in conjunction with the American Public Health Asso. 
ciation for the annual convention. 

. a ok 

HE Twenty-Fourth National Recreation Congress will be held 

in Boston this year, October 9-13. It will bring together 
about 1,500 persons from all parts of the United States and 
Canada—representatives from public and_ private recreation 
agencies, schools, colleges, churches, and various departments of 
federal, state, county, and local governments. 

The program will be devoted to a series of discussion groups 
during the day and addresses on important topics by outstanding 
speakers. Throughout the Congress there will be opportunity 
for consultation with experts in many phases of recreation, and 
for inspection of the latest literature in this field. Dr. John Finley 
of the New York Times will preside over the Congress. 

+ & * 
| kv American Academy of Physical Education announced at 
its April meeting in San Francisco the following elections of 
new fellows: 

Active Fellows: David K. Brace, Blanche Trilling, Thomas D. 
Wood. Corresponding Fellows: Carlos Alvarez, Lima, Peru; 
H. C. Buck, Madras, India; J. S. Summers, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Associate Fellows: Edna W. Bailey, Claire E. Turner. Fellows in 
Memoriam: F. E. Leonard, Joy W. Seaver. 

The Academy voted the following awards: Award Number 6 
to Clark W. Hetherington for his outstanding contribution to the 
foundation of a philosophy for physical education; Award Num- 
ber 7 to the Physical Education Group of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association Western Workshop at Mills College for an 
outstanding example of the group process in solving a problem. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1939-40: 
President, John Brown, Jr.; Vice-President, Mabel Lee; Secy.- 
Treas., Arthur H Steinhaus; other members of Executive Com- 
mittee, Harry A. Scott and Agnes R. Wayman. 

ee 
T HE junior and senior high school girls of the Oklahema School 
for the Blind take part in various recreational activities. At 
present Miss Maurice Norton is conducting a kick ball tourna- 
ment. The boys at the same school are preparing for the track 
meet of the National Athletic Association of Schools for the 
Blind, which is a telegraphic meet with results being sent to the 
New York School. Events included are rope climbing, broad 
jump, shot-put, basketball throw, and various dashes. Last year 
the Oklahoma school placed third. 
* * 





* 
AST-PRESIDENT W. G. Moorhead will be teaching courses 
in the administration of physical education at New York 
University this summer. 
a 
HE 18th annual scientific and clinical session of the American 
Congress of Physical Therapy will be held September 5-8, 1939, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Preceding these 
sessions, the Congress will conduct an intensive instruction seminar 
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in physical therapy for physicians and technicians, August 30- 
September 2. Further information on both these sessions may 


be had from the Congress at 30 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
x * *& 


| FEATURE of the 1939 session of the Teela-Wooket School 
A of Archery, Roxbury, Vermont, writes Director Mrs. Myrtle 
K. Miller, is that Russ Hoogerhyde, many times national archery 


ion, will be Dean of the Teaching Staff. 
champion, w ae 


EWS has come from Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams 
College, Chicago, that Martha Hammerlund of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, would like to come to this country next year to study 
and teach. She has had much experience in the Scandinavian 
countries in teaching ball games and gymnastics. Information as 
to Miss Hammerlund’s qualifications may be had from Dr. 


World's Fair Child 


(Continued from Page 346) 


present. Christy Walsh, Bernard Gimbel, Edgar Gar- 
bisch, Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Gene Tunney, Bobby 
Jones, Jack Dempsey, and many others will not only 
appear in person but will conduct various programs in 
their particular activities. 

According to the program authorities of the Fair, it is 
expected that 15,000,000 children will visit and play 
within its five and one-half acres. Fairs in the past have 
never before stressed the entertainment of the child to 
such an extent, and 1939 sees a new emphasis being 
placed on how to entertain the child, how to provide the 
best facilities for his welfare, and how to promote educa- 
tional growth and leadership in play. 

In past Fairs it has been the adults who primarily 
have derived the benefits from the entertainment and 
educational world. Here in the Children’s World, how- 
ever, youth reigns. Here in a world—and it is a world of 
its own—devoid of adult participation, the child will 
play, rest, read, and learn. To open the pages of memory 
to “Alice In Wonderland” would perhaps give us insight 
as to the typification of what is being displayed there. 

Every desire, whim, and wish of childhood days are 
seemingly achieved and accomplished in this world. Even 
the symbols portray a boy and girl riding atop the world. 
Just rub Aladdin’s Lamp, and you will actually realize 
the scope of this realistic mirage. 

Using your imagination is perhaps the best way to see 
this children’s world as it really is. Pretend that you are 
now a child arriving at the Fair. You procure the services 
of a guide, and decide to take a trip around the world. 
To your amazement, you are given a passport, and if 
you wish, your photo can be attached for any identifica- 
tion you might need in your journey. Your trip can be 
streamlined if you prefer, but as you travel from country 
to country you can use the conveyance typical of the 
nation visited. Whirling around the globe, you see the 
sights of China, climb the Alps, personally meet the 
Sphinx, hire a car for a motor trip along any international 
highway, penetrate the jungles and darkness of India, 
and take a burro trip into the interior of America’s south- 
west. There is, if you wish, a jaunt into the land of 
mesas and cacti, and even an exploration of the top of 
the world where the Eskimos dwell. If you are not too 
tired, you can explore the cave of jewels and hidden 
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treasures. Later, if your interest demands variety, you 
can participate in a Ben Hur chariot race with your own 
pony, or perhaps you would prefer a brisk trot past 
English countrysides. Elephants are available for those 
who care for safaris, and boats on romantic Italian lakes 
for those so inclined. 

Since this is quite a bit of traveling to do in one day, 
it is best now to take a rest in the shaded corridors of 
the playgrounds and leisurely to enjoy the facilities of 
the milk bar. 

Play areas are adjacent to the rest corridors and are 
five in number, four for children from 4 to 8, and a 
larger one for those 8 to 14. Shelters are provided, mak- 
ing play areas practical for all types of weather. Each 
area has a trained attendant, and in the larger play space, 
specialists will organize programs of progressive games. 

Equipment in the playground sections includes stream- 
lined designs, executed in chromium, built for a thrill and 
featuring whimsical ideas, such as a slide down an 
elephant’s trunk. Adults can view the play areas but 
will not be allowed to mingle, as this is distinctly a “Chil- 
dren’s World.” 

Medical service is available for all emergencies. 

A play program of international inspiration is part of 
the daily entertainment. National holidays will be ob- 
served in the form of typical games, costumes, dances, 
and songs of that day. 

The unique contribution, and perhaps the latest con- 
tribution in provisions for the tiny folk, is the children’s 
restaurant. Here special menus will be planned by 
dieticians to suit all ages, and the dining room will even 
provide chairs and tables scaled to size for its variously 
sized customers. Advice and check-ups to avoid over- 
indulgences will be offered by the attendants in charge. 

This World’s Fair of 1939 offers unusual and unique 
stimulation, not only to the world at large, but also to 
the profession of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Its conceptions, aims, and accomplishments will 
undoubtedly stimulate motivation and be a direct 
challenge to us. 





In Honor of William A. Stecher 
(Continued from Page 341) 


“Age Aims” and “Athletic Ability Tests’ many years 
ago. He also brought about the widespread use of 
“Color Contests.” Through his persistent and intelligent 
effort a summer camp for under-privileged children was 
organized. 

William Stecher’s entire career reflects a steady, de- 
termined effort to make physical education a rational 
part of education. This fight often brought him into 
conflict with “Muscle Men,” “Physical Culturists,”’ and 
military training enthusiasts. Never did he allow him- 
self to be swept away by the passing fancy or fad of the 
moment. Always he sought in true scientific fashion to 
evaluate the needs and interests of children and to pro- 
vide for these in a sound practical way. 

He wrote and published many books, articles, and 
courses in physical education. For many years he was 
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managing editor of the monthly journal Mind and Body 

In 1927 he retired from his position in Philadelphis 
and moved to Honolulu. Hardly had he arrived there 
when he was called upon to serve in various Capacities, 
He served as teacher in the Honolulu Normal School ang 
in the University of Hawaii, and as a member of the 
Honolulu Recreation Commission and of other education 
committees and organizations. 

Today he is back in Philadelphia, and at the age of 81 
years is in excellent health, both mentally and physically, 
Not more than two months ago he delivered a dynamic 
address before the Philadelphia A.H.P.E.R. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Educa. 
tion, and Recreation takes pride in honoring this map 
William A. Stecher, on this occasion. 





Student Leaders 
(Continued from Page 343) 


is elected by his gym classes as a leader for four con. 
secutive semesters he will become an M.L. member in his 
junior year. Therefore, the club will not get its start 
for two years to come, and in the meantime a group of 
senior leaders will take over some of the work the club 
is expected to do. 

The present indications are that the majority of the 
members of the club will be athletes, and I imagine this 
will be a good thing for it will add prestige to the club, 
and consequently the organization will be respected and 
looked up to by the whole school. But one point that 
will be emphasized to the gymnasium classes is that it 
is not necessary for a boy to be a member of an athletic 
team in order to be chosen as a leader, rather it will 
depend on his own personality and character, and his 
ability to get along with boys of his own age. 





Essentials of Health Service 
(Continued from Page 327) 


tinue to occur. Any school system should consider it a 
matter of disgrace rather than misfortune when epidemics 
of smallpox or diphtheria occur. In localities where im- 
munization to these diseases is not made compulsory by 
law, then the school should be able to accomplish it 
through educative procedures. The school systems of a 
number of the larger cities show conclusively that such 
results are not too difficult to obtain. Statistics show that 
diphtheria practically disappears from the community 
when 50 to 75 per cent of school children have been im- 
munized. Statistics also show that diphtheria stops when 
all babies between six and twelve months of age are 
immunized. But until family physicians establish such 
immunizations as a routine practice, school and health 
officers must provide protection to school children. Ex- 
perience has shown that immunization programs are more 
successful when they emanate from the school. Immuni- 
zation against smallpox and diphtheria should therefore 
be considered as minimum standards of achievement fot 
the majority of children enrolled in the school system. 
To these in time others may be added. We should warmly 
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welcome these when they come recommended by proper 
authority. For the control of other diseases for the pres- 
ent we must depend upon the breaking up of contact 
between the infected and the uninfected so that their 
spread is checked. This involves early recognition of 
infected cases, their immediate exclusion and their re- 
admission only after we are reasonably satisfied that 
infection no longer exists. The teacher is the most im- 
portant person in this procedure, for she is in the best 
position to observe in the child any departure from the 
usual state of health. The law of the State of Minnesota 
specifically states that the teacher shall refer to the head 
of the school or shall exclude from school any pupil 
who appears to be in ill health or who returns to school 
after an illness of an unknown cause, and shall continue 
to exclude such pupils until the properly signed certifi- 
cate from the health officer is presented in each case. 
Morning inspection of the pupils by the teacher to dis- 
cover any departure from the usual state of health is an 
indispensable part of the health program in any school 
system. School physicians and school nurses may render 
valuable technical assistance in passing upon exclusions 
and re-admissions. They will, however, accomplish little 
in the control of communicable disease without the 
cooperation of the teacher. 

Tuberculosis is a communicable disease, but it is not 
amenable to control by either of the methods which we 
have just discussed. Artificial immunization is not pos- 
sible, and because of its insidious nature it is impossible 
to know immediately whether the child has become in- 
fected. It is possible to know, however, by a simple and 
safe skin test whether or not the child has ever been 
infected. The tuberculin test for all children enrolled, 
for every teacher and every member of the school staff, 
is a reasonable objective for every school system. In fact, 
it would seem a reasonable right of every child and every 
teacher to know that those with whom he is daily asso- 
ciating are not possible sources of infection for him. 
Therefore, all those who show a positive tuberculin test 
reaction should have an X-ray of the chest, for com- 
municable tuberculosis is confined almost entirely to the 
pulmonary tissues. 


COMPLETE physical examination by a physician 
A is an established procedure in most large cities. A 
number of states have enacted laws providing for this pro- 
cedure. This is an outgrowth of a practice which began in 
the United States in the latter part of the last century in 
an effort to control and prevent epidemics of communi- 
cable diseases. Between 1903 and 1925, 23 states passed 
mandatory laws relating to medical inspection of school 
children. A number of other states have modified man- 
datory laws. 


This extensive legislative action clearly indicates a’ 


general acceptance of the principle involved. The varia- 
tion in regard to the specifications of these laws is, how- 
ever, so great that it would seem to indicate the absence 
of any universal agreement concerning the objectives 
sought. In three states the examinations of children are 
limited to those of sight and hearing; one in addition to 
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this specifies an examination of the chest; in another 
dental examinations are added; a more general type of 
examination is specified in 15. 

The examination is compulsory in one state only. In 
this state a penalty of fine or imprisonment is imposed 
upon the parent for each refusal to permit examination. 
In another state the child who shows a serious defect 
must be brought by the parent before an agent of the 
State Board. A penalty of fine or imprisonment is pro- 
vided for failure to comply. 

The medical examination in its present sense, in addi- 
tion to the purpose of discovering communicable disease, 
aims at the discovery of physical defects, the correction 
of which will enable the pupil more profitably to pursue 
the prescribed curriculum and to prevent permanent 
damage resulting from neglect. For certain defects, notably 
those of vision and hearing, the relationship to education 
is obvious. Numerous careful studies reveal a definite 
hindrance to educational progress from defects the rela- 
tionship of which to education is not so apparent. 


HE repeater is an expensive item in the budget of any 

school system. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of At- 
lanta, Georgia schools, states that he reduced failures in 
his schools 20 per cent through the correction of dental 
defects alone. 

The number of unemployables on the relief rolls of the 
next generation can be greatly reduced by instituting 
preventive measures for today’s children. But the dis- 
covery of a physical defect is not enough. We have had 
too much emphasis on the medical examination as a fact- 
finding device, too much of discovery and too little of 
correction. The examination should be used as a personal 
demonstration to the child’s own parents of the need 
for medical care, and instruction concerning the means 
through which this may be obtained. Nor should respon- 
sibility end here. If the parent shirks his duty to the 
child or is unable to provide the needed attention, then 
some means must be found or, if need be, created, to ren- 
der the necessary service. The community and the com- 
monwealth must be convinced that this is a minimal 
essential, and that it is as reasonably their responsibility 
as is the provision for free education. 

These practices and procedures constitute health serv- 
ice in its usual sense. Minimal essentials require: 

1. That minimum standards, based upon modern 
scientific facts relating to hygiene of the environment, 
be formulated and universally applied to all school plants 
wherever situated. 

2. That a maximum of protection against the com- 
municable diseases be universally attained for all school 
children and members of the staff through a more com- 
plete application of existing knowledge and standardiza- 
tion of procedures. 

3. That for every school child shall be attained as 


i Se 


Broderick Athletic Togs GIRLS 


PARSONS, 


near physical perfection for him as application of all 
present knowledge and skills will permit and With no 
other limitation. 

The promotion and maintenance of health does not of 
course, end with health service. 

Health education must insure the preservation and 
proper maintenance of health that health service has 
made possible. Physical education also abundantly cop. 
tributes to the health of body, mind, and personality, 
The activities involved in health and physical education 
are beyond the scope of this paper. 

In conclusion may I quote from Dr. Thomas D. Woog 
of Columbia University: “Health should be, in practice 
as well as in theory, in accomplishment as definitely as jn 
promise, the first objective in education.” 





Teeth Care and Health 


(Continued from Page 332) 

last spring, we have received about three hundred letters, 
Of these about two hundred and forty show completion 
of work, and the rest state that the student is under 
dental care. Students who are interested in the correc- 
tion of their dental defects and cannot afford to be under 
the care of a private dentist, have work done by the 
Board of Health. The school nurse arranges the ap- 
pointments for them. When the work is completed the 
student is given a dental certificate, which expires in six 
months, stating that all dental work necessary at the 
time has been done. 

The results of our first examinations are explained 
in the following graph: 
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A graph was also made for the different half grades. 
The interesting thing about the grade classification was 
the lack of dental care in the low and high eighth grades, 
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with a decided improvement in the mouth condition of 


the ninth-grade girls. 

Not until after the next examination can we know the 
exact results of our follow-up work of the past year. 
The interest of the girls has been splendid, and we are 
sure that our second examination will show gratifying 
results. It is certain that we will have contributed to 
better and more enjoyable health through the develop- 
ment of interest necessary to make the student acutely 
tooth conscious. We will have formal functioning mouths 


and not dental cripples. 


Dance — and the Child 
(Continued from Page 331) 


4. Decide specific high points (in idea or unit). 

B. Get general foot patterns—increase and enlarge com- 
binations (if there are many ways to begin, draw from class: 
“How do people come to market?” etc.). 

C. Get general floor pattern and formations — significance 
of direction of movement. 

D. Let child choose appropriate accompaniment—use 
contrast as means of helping him decide. Does his choice 
have the fundamental quality needed? 

E. Point out emphatic points in idea or story and have 
children look for corresponding qualities in the music played, 
or direct the composing if accompanist can compose for them. 








Corecreational Activities 
(Continued from Page 347) 


noon, so high, that there was little “spectatoritis.” 

Throughout the day a Candid Camera Contest was in 
progress. This was sponsored by the Outing Club. This 
should give the school many interesting and valuable 
pictures for the School Annual. 


Activities ceased at 4:15 when all re-assembled around 
the flag pole for flag lowering. As the group silently 
watched the flag come down, to the accompaniment of the 
trumpet call, a feeling of pride and loyalty to country 
and school must have been felt by all present. 


| ene councils of the Student Governments were respon- 
sible for the events of the evening. It was a progres- 
sive party which the committees, planned, permitting a 
visitation of both girls’ and men’s dormitories, along with 
a well-planned party in the living room of each dormi- 
tory. A Scavenger Hunt was the agency for “open house” 
in the girls’ dormitory, while a conducted tour was the 
plan used by the men. The formality of adding up team 
points was taken care of by the Head Scorer and the 
results announced to the group during the party. 

The fact that most students found keen enjoyment in 
the campus life and activities, and the numerous compli- 
mentary remarks to the Committee regarding the plan- 
ning of the Field Day, convince all who had anything 
to do with this affair that it is possible to unify campus 
activities, and that it is possible and advisable to build 
up a strong program of integrated activity. 

Initiative plus careful planning should build school 
loyalty and school spirit! 
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Cine-Sports Library. Edited by Dean B. Cromwell. (Indian- 
apolis: International Sports, Inc., 1939) $1.00 each, series of 
ten, $8.00. 


The Pole Vault. 

The Sprint Races. 

The Hurdles. 

The High Jump. 

The Middle Distance Runs. 

The Distance Runs— 
Cross Country. 


The Shot Put. 

The Discus Throw. 

The Javelin Throw— 
Relay Races. 

The Broad Jump— 
Hop-Step-and-Jump. 


Coaching hints, medical aspects of training schedules, diet, 
and conditioning exercises have been included in this series of 
pocket-sized handbooks. Pictures on the edges of the pages may 
be “flipped” to give a continuous “motion picture” of the event 
itself, as demonstrated by national champions, and also of train- 
ing exercises. The manuals should be very helpful to athletes to 
study form and timing in the various events. The reading 
material has been kept to an absolute minimum, and this is very 
understandable. The series is well worth while and is recom- 
mended for all levels of competition. 


Your Health Dramatized. W. W. Bauer, M.D., and Leslie Edg- 
ley. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1939) 
528 pages, $2.25. 

This book contains a series of radio scripts which were selected 
for the First Award of the Institute of Education by Radio in 
1938. The thirty-two selected scripts will serve as samples for 
others dramatizing health material for radio or stage work. 


Principles of Health Education. (Second Edition) C. E. Tur- 
ner, Dr. P.H. (Boston: D.C. Heath and Company, 1939) 335 
pages, $2.00. 

The principles and procedures that Dr. Turner, in his very 
wide experience in health education teaching, has found to be 
practical and useful in this field are set forth in this book. The 
author hopes that the use of this text will stimulate further think- 
ing and experimentation by the many others teaching health or 
hygiene. Teachers will find the material in this book valuable 
for use in health education work. 


Games, Dances, and Activities (Junior Athletics) for Physi- 
cal Education. Fred L. Bartlett. (New York: Noble and 
Noble, 1939) 168 pages, $2.00. 


The Director of Physical Education of Toronto, Canada, has 
written a handbook for the teachers of the elementary and junior 
high schools including the content of the physical education pro- 
gram, general suggestions to teachers, organization and methods, 
and activities for the classroom, in Part I. In Part II, teaching 
material is graded effectively for each of the eight grades. 


Tennis: Fundamentals and Timing. Ethel Sutton Bunce and 
Bud O. Bunce. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938) 116 
pages, illustrated, $2.50. 

In the foreword, Jack Tidball has. well described this book: 
“Most of the books written to date (on lawn tennis) have been 
too advanced for the’ beginner—and have assumed that the ad- 
vanced player does not need practice in fundamentals. This 
book stresses fundamentals—fundamentals that are as necessary 
for the experienced player as for the beginner.” The authors 
have also considered tennis from the teaching standpoint and have 
given valuable suggestions for teachers both for class and private 
instruction. A counting system is suggested, for the learning of 
timing of strokes, which seems to have merit. 








Vocational Hygiene. Daniel Caplin and S. G. Ocean. 
Globe Book Company, Inc., 1938) 235 pages. 
A definite attempt has been made by the authors to meet 
practical need for hygiene material integrated with trade subj 
This book is an outgrowth of several years of study in this aa 


(New York. 











Gould’s Pocket Pronouncing Medical Dictionary. F va 
Edition. Revised by C. V. Brownlow. (Philadelphia: 
Blakiston’s Son and Co., 1939) $2.00; with thumb index, * 
A compact dictionary of medical terms which will be a }y j 

reference for nurses, health education, and physical educatic 

teachers. 


The Vaginal Diaphragm. Le Mon Clark, M.D. (St. Louis: 9 
C. V. Mosby Co., 139) 107 pages, illustrated. 
A medical treatment of the use of the mechanical barrier asl 
method of contraception. 4 


A Girl Grows Up. Ruth Fedder. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1939) 235 pages, $1.75. i 
A different approach to the process of growing up has heat 
made by Dr. Fedder in presenting this material for the "teen-age 
girl. It is meant to be used as a textbook for classes in guidance. 
The many adjustments which must be made in srowing up are 
described in a lively style. 


More about Riding Forward, V. S. Littauer. (Published pri- 
vately, 1938, by V. S. Littauer) 192 pages, illustrated, $3.00, 
This book describes a modern method of schooling and riding 

a horse with a view of field riding and jumping. 


Emotions and Bodily Changes. (Second Edition) H. Flanders 
Dunbar. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1938) $5.09, 
This exhaustive work is primarily a survey of the literature 

from 1910 to 1933 in the field. The third section of the volume 

should be of especial interest to therapeutic workers. The bibliog- 
raphy contains over twenty-three hundred references. 
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